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3 important series edited by Catherine B. Firth 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


A 6-book course for Grammar Schools planned for 


pupils who have a relatively wide vocabulary and find pleasure in reading 
pupils who, despite the need for “streams’’, are of roughly similar ability 
pupils who are able to concentrate attention 


pupils who have some power of abstract thought 


ROADS TO CHRISTIAN FAITH 
A 4-book series for Modern Schools planned for 


pupils whose vocabulary is small and who are helped by the use of concrete symbols 
pupils whose range of ability is very wide 
pupils for whom frequent repetition is essential 


pupils by whom ideas may be better grasped through action than words 


FOOTPATHS TO THE CHRISTIAN ROAD 
A 4-book series for Primary Schools (Books One and Two ready) planned to 


Give meaning to Bible stories @ Present Christian worship as a duty and a delight 


Train in Bible reading @ Help non-specialist teachers 


Send for details to the publishers 


GINN AND COMPANY LTD 
18 BEDFORD ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 


SGM PIRIESS NAWS 


CHRISTMAS 1961 
Why do people write books ? 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Ramsey, gives one answer in his Introducing the Christian 


Faith (3s 6d). 


His new book about essential Christianity is based on talks during missions to universities 


in Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin. He writes: 


‘Christian missions have been of many kinds. 
Some have been addressed directly to the ends 
of conversion and moral decision. Others have 
been addressed chiefly to the mind in an intel- 
lectual exposition. My own attempt in these 
addresses was to show that the Christian faith 


has its own congruity with reason, and calls for 
the vigorous use of the mind, and yet it can be 
grasped only by the personal response of faith 
and repentance to Christ as the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’ 

Then he discusses religious language. 


LANGUAGE 


“Anyone who sets out to present the Christian 
faith today is up against the problem of religious 
language. It is not only that the distinctive 
Christian vocabulary is remote from much con- 
temporary culture, but also that the types of 
proposition and thought-form are remote also. 
‘My own reaction to the problem is this. There 
needs to be a greater acknowledgment of the 
poetical character of much religious language, 
- with more frank explanation that this is so. There 
is the need to avoid such theological technicali- 
ties as are avoidable or capable of genuine 
paraphrase. There is the need to try to shew that 


much about which the Christian faith speaks is 
happening within the experience of ordinary 
people, and that the Christian language focuses 
and interprets what is theirs already rather than 
assaults them with some sort of hobby or techni- 
cality from without. 

‘But there is also the need for those unavoidable 
Christian words with whose meaning anyone 
asking about the Christian faith must grapple, 
whether it be a word like “‘sin’, untranslatable 
because of its ugly incisiveness, or a word like 
“slory”, untranslatable because of the wealth of 
ideas which it contains for the imagination.’ 


RELIABLE 


Dr William Barclay of Glasgow University explains why he wrote his study of Jesus, 
published in two volumes as The Mind of Jesus and Crucified and Crowned (5s each): 


‘The aim of this book is to try to make it possible 
to understand the mind of Jesus a little better. 
It is my conviction that in the first three Gospels 
we have a reliable account of the ministry and of 
the teaching of Jesus. I know very well that it is 
quite true that we do not possess the materials to 
write a biography of Jesus, but at the same time 
I am convinced, and the more I study them the 
more I am convinced, that we have in these 
Gospels material on which we can rely to re- 
construct the basic events of Jesus’ life, to under- 


stand his teaching, and at least to some extent to 
enter into his mind. 

‘In this book I have not wished to argue; I have 
simply wished to set down the picture of Jesus 
as I see it and to set out what he means to me. 
I am well aware that there are those who will 
differ from the point of view of this book even 
to the point of violence, but I can only say to 
them that in the Jesus of this book I have found 
him who is Saviour of men and my Saviour.’ 

Jesus As They Saw Him is in preparation. 


SCIENCE 


Professor Alan Richardson of Nottingham thus explains the theme of his historical and 
constructive survey, The Bible in the Age of Science (5s): 


‘How do we know that the Bible is true, if its 
truth is not of the kind which can be corrobor- 
ated by any kind of scientific research? The Bible 
gives us no answers to scientific questions; its 
authors had no access to supernatural sources of 
information about scientific problems, such as 
the age of the earth or the origins of the Semites ; 
indeed, it is obvious that they had little interest in 
scientific problems and had not learnt to formu- 
late them. The Bible gives us not scientific but 
“existential” knowledge, that is to say, a true 
awareness of our existence in relation to God, to 
our fellows and to our world.’ 

‘From empirical observation we could learn 
that we shall die, for thisis the common lot of men,’ 
Dr Richardson writes in this book; ‘from modern 
scientific cosmology we can learn of the terrifying 
nonentity and transience of our being in the vast 
and empty cosmic spaces of the expanding uni- 
verse; but from the biblical revelation we learn 
something even more horrifying than this: we 


learn not merely that we shall die, but that we 
deserve to die, that the sentence of death under 
which we stand is just; we learn not merely that 
we are alone in a vast impersonal universe which 
is indifferent to our aspirations and our fears, but 
that our loneliness and nonentity are the result 
of our self-willed estrangement from our true 
being, of which the centre and meaning is God. 

‘It is because it brings to us a devastating con- 
frontation with the grim reality of our existence 
that the Bible is even more destructive of man’s 
comforting illusions and mythologies than is the 
austere world-view of science. It is thus that the 
biblical revelation is just as relevant, just as true, 
in the age of science as it has ever been in man’s 
long history. 

‘Because it speaks of our existential predica-~ 
ment, not of our scientifically ascertainable status. 
in the world, the biblical revelation can neither 
come into conflict with modern science nor be 
corroborated (or disproved) by it.’ 


NUCLEAR AGE 


Dr Charles Raven, formerly Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, says this on the background to. 


St Paul and the Gospel of Jesus (5s): 


‘To be asked the question “‘What is the Christian 
ethic for this nuclear age?” is primarily to be 
sent back to the Christ of the Gospels and of 
St Paul. Especially is this the case when, as at 
present, it is so obvious that we are accepting, 
as if they were Christian, standards by which the 
employment of hydrogen bombs is vindicated. 
‘For meat least the Christ of the Creeds or even 


the Christ of the Sacraments cannot be the 
criterion—and for the obvious reason that the - 
ethos of the New Testament, the quality of life 
and love revealed by it, and the beauty and 
wisdom of its way, cannot but be in contrast 
with the formalism and controversies of the 
theologians and the drama and emotion of the 
ecclesiastics.’ 


CHURCHES 


Kenneth Slack, General Secretary of the British Council of Churches, says why he wrote 


The British Churches Today (5s): 


‘It is probable that the majority of readers will be 
themselves living within the religious life of one 
of the countries which form the British Isles. Can 
the necessarily brief and simple description of 
that life and history in the following chapters be 
other than a rather tedious description of things 
which are already known, affording only that 


strange pleasure given by local newspapers of 
reading accounts of events at which we have 
ourselves been present? A few years spent in 
trying to interpret the diversity of our religious 
situation up and down these islands suggests to. 
me that this is not so. In fact most people know all 
too little of any Church other than their own.” 


NEW BOOK NEWS FROM R.E.P. 


The Religious Education Press are Specialists and Pioneers in this Subject 


Outstanding New Books 


FRIENDS AND FOLLOWERS OF 
JESUS 
By BERTHA C. KRALL 
New Testament stories and adventures of 
modern Christians. New R.E.P. paper- 
back. Illustrated. 4s 6d net 


CONFIRMATION TRAINING 
By Denis E. TAYLOR, M.A. 
Practical handbook for training of Con- 
firmation Candidates. Linson boards. 
7s 6d net 


STORY-PAINTING BOOKS 
Four titles, six or more Bible stories in 
each, large clear type with full page 
pictures for painting: The Lord Jesus; The 
Good News; Jesus, Friend of All; Stories 
from the Bible (O.T.). 2s each 


FROM JUDAEAN CAVES 
By A. R. C. LEANEY, M.A., B.D. 
Story of Dead Sea Scrolls for teachers and 


older pupils; includes chapter on latest 
finds. Boards 8s, Paper 6s 6d net 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WHITE 
STONE 
By DouGLtas W. THOMPSON 


Vividly illustrates the break-through from 
the old concept of missionary work, chal- 
lenges pupils in secondary and grammar 
schools with the opportunities of the 
Church today, suggests subjects for dis- 
cussion. Paperback. 4s 6d net 


AVA 

New Quarterly on Audio-Visual-Aids for 
Religious Instruction. The only magazine 
of its kind. Gives latest news of films, 
strips, tape recordings, discs, talking 
books, comments on equipment, vital 
subjects and regular Do-it-Yourself fea- 
tures. 36 pages. 2-colour cover. Sub- 
scription: 4s for one year; 7s 6d for two 
years. Send for specimen copy. 
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Teenagers of Corinth see Early Church in 
action. Outstanding commentary:on a 
much-neglected section of Agreed Sylla- 
buses. Boards 8s, Paper 6s 6d net 


A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL OF 
LESSONS AND CAROLS 
Compiled by DENIS E. TAYLOR, M.A. 

A new, attractive Order of Service without 


denominational bias. 
3d each; 25 for 5s; 18s 6d per 100 


LIVELY WORDS 
By R. G. MARTIN, M.A. 
An Order of Service to ‘sell’ the New 
English Bible to Juniors and Seniors. 
3d each; 25 for 5s; 100 for 18s 6d 


Two New Books in the All True Series 


STEAMSHIP AHOY ! 

By Ernest H. HAYES 
The story of George Burns, a founder of 
the Cunard Line. 


THE MAN WITH THE CORACLE 
By MAupD BARKER-BENFIELD 
St Columba, the priest who was born a 
prince, and his community on the Isle of 
Iona. Paper covers. 9d each 


Have you seen our TEACHERS OF TO-DAY BULLETINS? —Secondary, Junior and 
Nursery /Infants—send for free copies; also of our Secondary or Primary Catalogues 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD Wallington Surrey 
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THE ENGLISH 
SCHOOL 
HYMN BOOK 


Compiled and Edited by DESMOND MACMAHON, O.B.E., D.Mus. 
Music Adviser to the Birmingham Education Authority 


Musical Sub-Editor: E. FOSBROOKE ALLEN, formerly Inspector of Music, 
Manchester Education Committee 


Literary Editor: ALFRED H. BODY, O.B.E., B.A., M.Ed., Principal, 
Didsbury Training College, Manchester 


%* The English School Hymn Book is not an abridgement of an existing adult 
hymn book but has been especially compiled to satisfy the needs and 
general outlook of the young mind. 


Appeal is made through rhythmic variety and through melodic interest is 
thrown directly on to the voice and not on to the accompanying instrument. 


Literary worth and sound musical value have been considered in the 
choice of the material, and there is no hymn which will be found unworthy 
in either respect. 


It was the first hymn book in which the musical notation appeared in 
modern form, that is to say (a) with the crotchet as a standard pulse, (5) the 
deletion of meaning-less double bars, and (c) the whole hymn presented as 
one melodic and literary unit. 


While the melodic line is regarded as of prime importance, nevertheless, 
the book may be used as a normal three or four part presentation of 
hymn material. 


% The range of the natural voice has been carefully considered so that the 
melodies come within easy limits of the average voice. 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Complete Melody Edition, Limp, 4/3; Boards, 5/-. Complete Words Only Edition, Limp, 3/3; 
Boards, 4/-. 


FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Junior Melody Edition, Limp, 2/6; Boards, 3/6. Junior Words Only Edition, Limp, 2/-; Boards, 3 /- 


FOR THE TEACHER 
Full Music Edition, Boards, 15/-. 


You are invited to write for inspection copies to 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 


Warwick Square London EC4 
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EDITORIAL 


EQUALITY IS BEING TALKED ABOUT AGAIN, 
after the years of exhaustion on the Left, triumph 
on the Right, and Animal Farm on the telly. It 
has never been a vogue word in the English 
culture, because the English are empiricists and 
not philosophers; and when the Left stirs us—as 
it does from time to time—to step out towards 
equality we stub our toes against the rocky fact 
that men are never ‘equal’: they are fatter and 
thinner, faster and slower, better and worse. How 
then, we ask, can they be equal ? 

We marched forward resolutely enough towards 
certain kinds of equality: equality before the law 
or in the polling booth; equality in basic physical 
welfare, or in insurance against unemployment; 
equality in the right to be kept at school until we 
are fifteen. But when these great strides were 
taken, we stubbed our toes, and said How much 
further ? We agree that men are not as unequal 
as the feudal system, or the feudal-industrial 
system, made them seem. But can we go on for 
ever glossing over real differences and pretending 
to an equality that nature denies? If men are not 
equal in the eyes of the intelligence-tester, can 
they be really equal ? 

And so for a time the impulse towards equality 
died down. The Right resisted it, on grounds of 
conscience, believing that social order demanded 
a hierarchy, that work demanded an incentive and 
a reward, and that the only progress we needed to 
make was to fling the hierarchy open to merit. 
And ‘I.Q.-+effort’, in Michael Young’s formula, 
‘= Merit’. At the same time, the Left stopped 
preaching it. The Unions could say no more than, 
‘All men are equal except our own members, who 
must have their differentials’. The Labour Party 
would only say, ‘All men are equal except just 
before an election, when it is indiscreet to say so’. 
And the country as a whole settled for more money 
and less argument. 
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‘Equality and Excellence’ 

Now there is a little less money and, already, a 
little more argument. The Labour Party has 
begun to look beyond its election propaganda to 
the kind of society it wants to make. The Con- 
servatives have trodden on a number of harmless 
toes. And pat in this situation comes a book* 
that asks the kind of question Tawney used to ask, 
about a problem that he did not entirely foresee. 
What he saw was that men must organize to offer 
each other a minimum of equality; what he did 
not foresee was that the massive institutions of 
the minimum would weaken the search for excel- 
lence. ‘Equal pay’ threatens excellence in work; 
‘equal security’ threatens the spirit of adventure; 
and ‘equal culture’ threatens the mind itself. 

The argument of the book is that we are now 
at the point where we can attend to this problem, 
There is no ultimate conflict here, for ‘equality 
demands the pursuit of excellence ... Equality 
means “equality of uniqueness”. ... As Kirke- 
gaard puts it, the crowd is the untruth, “to honour 
every man, absolutely every man, is the truth, and 
this is what it is to fear God and love one’s neigh- 
bours”.’ The pursuit of equality is thus not the 
attempt to make men look alike but to give them 
the means of growth, fulfilment, perfection; to be 
what they ought to be, in all the rigour and adven- 
ture that the existentialists have thrust into the 
word ‘Be’. 

In this sense all teachers are egalitarians, and 
must take seriously the problems of definition and 
action with which the ideal is beset. They will be 
critical of the Admass culture; of the policy of 
‘giving the public what it wants’, where this means 
‘giving the public what it will most readily and 
passively accept, with the minimum of effort on 
the part of the giver’, and of the whole trahison 
des clercs involved in song-plugging, tempting the 
teenager, and sinking television programmes to 
the lowest and widest target. In this sense all 
Christians are egalitarians, committed to the task 
of keeping alive the spirit that has given us our 
‘minimum’ and pressing on to the excellence that 
the minimum is for. 

But what do we do? Daniel Jenkins examines 
the situation in industry, where even the minimum 
is, at best, precarious; and pleads for a new 
impetus in the scrutiny of organization. ‘The 
apostles of “private enterprise’? need to see that 
scope for initiative and personal fulfilment is 


required throughout the industrial structure and 
not only for top management and directors. The 
apostles of nationalization need also to see that 
changes in directorship or top management are 
not enough to produce these. They can only be 
achieved by detailed attention to organization on 
every level, attention which has sometimes not 
been any more evident in nationalized industries 
or public corporations than in private under- 
takings.’ 

Industry is still organized into staff and workers, 
who because their responsibilities are different, are 
made to feel different in themselves; into women, 
who cannot get into the ‘old boy network’, and 
men, who can; into shareholders, who vote with- 
out thinking, and employees, who think without 
voting. The rewards of industry are still so 
unrelated to need, so nearly related to greed, that 
they work against a sense of shared responsibility. 
A man is still impoverished by a family. A woman 
still earns half what a man earns. ‘Brainworkers’ 
begin with a low income and end with a higher 
one; ‘brawn workers’ begin with a relatively high 
one and end, perhaps, with a lower one. The 
clergy and many groups of social workers live in 
genuine poverty. We have, perhaps, won or nearly 
won the minimum, but above the line the status 
differences survive, to corrode the sense of common 
humanity with which we are endowed, and to 
destroy the sense of uniqueness from which 
excellence can spring. There is more to be won 
here, and the Christian, in industry and politics, 
cannot be out of the fight. 


Equality in education 

The other battlefield is the school. We are all, 
except the Treasury, agreed that the sheer amount 
of educational provision is too small. We have 
funnelled off ability into universities and colleges 
that have long since ceased to meet the demand; 
we have crowded boys and girls into classrooms 
where excellence was squeezed out through the 
door; and we have depressed teachers to the point 
where the minimum was all that could be hoped 
for. What we are not so fully agreed about is the 
organization of what we have. Do we tumble 
Oxford and Cambridge from their thrones? Do 
we abolish or steal the public schools? Do we 
make all schools comprehensive ? Christians are 
no more agreed about this kind of question than 
anyone else; and Equality and Excellence is cautious 
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enough to offend no one; and perhaps not as well 
informed as we might wish—Woodberry Down, 
which will not do as a model, gets a mention, 
presumably because there is a book about it; 
Leicestershire, which will, doesn’t, because there 
isn’t. 

Yet the fundamental issue is stated with moving 
clarity. For the Christian the issue is not ‘What 
shall we do?’ but ‘On what principle shall we do 
it? It is a cliché of educational thought that 
personality matters more than organization and 
technique: the ‘good’ teacher with a ‘bad’ method 
is demonstrably superior to a ‘bad’ teacher with a 
‘good’ method. It is equally a cliché of Christian 
thought that all knowledge and all skill are 
nothing without charity. The focus of Christian 
attention is thus the point at which persons can 
turn their institutions outwards instead of shutting 
them up in their own privilege and security. 
Oxford and Cambridge occupy a highly privileged 
position, and do a great deal of harm; but if they 
are forced out of their privileges, they may cease 
to do their great deal of good. The public schools 
ring round a section of the community with a 
special security, teaching them that the world 
owes them a living; but if we break the public 
schools, we may lose that other lesson, that their 
sons owe the world a service. The Christian 
solution to exclusiveness and privilege lies in a 
generous giving, not an ungencrous taking, in 
‘electing to join the human race’ by those who 
have been sheltered from its strains and tensions. 

The materialist says that this sort of talk is idle 
dreaming. He prescribes for our reading The 
Whiston Affair, and argues that institutions shape 
character, and greedy institutions shape greedy 
character. The Christian maintains that in the 
end this is a lie. Though it has often happened 
so, it is only by denying it that men can become 
men instead of slaves of the machine. Institutions 
must be reformed, and the argument about 
Oxbridge and the public schools and the compre- 
hensive schools is a real argument. But new 
institutions will fail unless the persons who work 
them are endowed with vision ; and it is the vision 
that is the prime concern of the Church. 

Equality and Excellence concludes with a brief 
but scholarly account of the Stoic and Christian 
roots of the ideal of equality, and the difficulties 
it has met, and triumphed over, and been defeated 
by as it worked out in human history. It offers 
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the teacher, and the teachers’ discussion group, 
a backward and critical view from which we may 
begin to look forward into the next phase of the 
struggle. More than any other group, teachers 
need to look ahead. The ideas we put about now 
will bear their fruit in 1984. Are we sure that 
they will be ideas that can stand the strain of those 
days? Or will they be the ideas of a competitive 
and hierarchic past, that will no longer serve ? 


* Daniel Jenkins: Eguality and Excellence, SCM Press, 
21s net. 


Boredom and the Bomb 

This has been a bad summer for hope. The 
new American Government ran into Cuba and 
began to look like an old American Government. 
The Berlin crisis was worked up (by the Press, 
said Mr Macmillan; by the West, said Mr Krush- 
chev; by Mr Krushchev, said the West) along 
lines we thought the world had grown out of. 
The Congo and Angola uttered their dark fore- 
bodings of African tragedy. And the Soviet 
brought fall-out back into our fears. 

It is a hard world to grow up in; and it is no 
wonder that one of the vogue words among the 
young is ‘boring’. For we are bored by things we 
can do nothing about: the talker we cannot stop, 
the school work we cannot master, the facts we 
cannot relate to our own patterns of thought, and 
above all the threat against which we cannot move. 
This is why some boys and girls march or sit 
down: they feel better when they have done some- 
thing. Others, less relevantly, go for a ‘burn-up’ 
along trunk roads and motorways. These were 
defended at the British Association meeting by a 
prison medical officer, who claimed that the 
‘throttle-potties’ or ‘ton-up boys’ are committed 
people, committed to their machines. This may 
be too simple a view, for the talk in the casualty 
wards, full of these committed ones, is status- 
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ridden rather than dedicated, with wounds as 
status-symbols. But ‘doing a ton’ has its reasons. 
It is the substitution of one fear for another; a 
commitment to action in a world that denies 
action to the young; and a narrow field of know- 
ledge that can be mastered, in a world that defies 
understanding. If we could find a way of opening 
up fields of true commitment and worthy mastery, 
we might find the young could one day laugh the 
rest of us out of our fears. 


Robin Hood at the National Gallery 

The theft of the Goya was the first of the art- 
ransom cases to claim its justification in con- 
science; and the problem it raises was underlined 
by Sir Albert Richardson when he picked up a 
Gainsborough for a song, and went on to say he 
would like to put a match to his whole collection, 
‘because of the rotten, rotten age we live in’. It 
is a new form of the old problem: What are things 
worth? In the days of the art patron, they were 
worth what they were worth to him. Now that 
the nearly bottomless public purse has entered the 
field (and the Goya cost less than a penny a head 
all round), they need have no limit. Who is to 
decide where to stop? Not, presumably, the 
light-fingered moralists who call for a ransom to 
their favourite charity. Nor, presumably, the 
MPs and county councillors who do not like art. 
But then neither can it be the MPs and councillors 
who do like art. Who, then ? 

This particular tangle has no way out of it: but 
the tangle behind it, of how public money can be 
diverted to ends approved by the public con- 
science but not of much significance to the party 
in power must one day be sorted out, if we are 
to keep a public conscience. World Refugee Year 
suggested that the people were in advance of their 
machinery of public spending. We need to redeem 
the machine. 


Burnham beaches 

When Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s ‘little local difficul- 
ties’ about the pay pause are over, the residue of 
the rumpus will be the fact that Burnham has 
run aground, This may not be such a catastrophe 
as some have been arguing, for it may be a step 
towards the open responsibility at the centre 
towards which we are inevitably moving, and 
must still move if we are to continue to reform. 
It is difficult to see how the decisions of the next 


/twenty years can be taken at the speed that will 
tbe necessary if we do not reduce the number of 
sagencies involved in any decision. When Mr 
/Peterson conducted his campaign for the broaden- 
jing of the curriculum, he found a large body of 
ssupport for the proposition that ‘something ought 
eto be done’, but in the end found no one to stand 
yup and do his part until someone else had done 
this part first. And the same fate may still befall 
»the ABC schools. 

The war in education is shifting from organiza- 
‘tion to curriculum, from ‘what kind of school’ to 
‘what goes on in school’. If we are to make 
progress in this mud-logged field it is imperative 
that the issues should be clear, and be decided, at 
some point of control. Otherwise a Gresham’s 
Law of the curriculum will continue to operate: 
bad studies will drive out good. The choice is 
between a machine that is responsibly controlled, 
and a machine that runs the people who serve it. 
_ At present, the machine is running the curriculum. 
It may be a means to responsible control that 
educational argument—and salaries are educa- 
tional argument—should be carried on at the 
- point where the power is exercised. 
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Maurice L. Jacks was Director of the 
Department of Education, Oxford 
University 

JouN LELLO is a Lecturer and Tutor in 
the Department of Education, Oxford 
University 

KENNETH MuMFORD is a master at Witney 
Bilateral School, in Oxfordshire 


CaNoN I. T. Ramsey is the Nolloth Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, Oxford University 


Dr J. W. D. Smitu is Vice-principal of 
Jordan Hill Training College, Glasgow 


Rev. L. C. STANBRIDGE is Vicar of St 
Martin’s, Hull 


Dramatic 
Bible Readers 


NORMAN J. BULL 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Book 1 The People of God 
Book 2 The Life of Christ 
Book 3 The Prophets 
Book 4 The Kingdom of God 


READY SPRING 1961 
Book 5 The Old Testament Church 
Book 6 The Church of Christ 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDA NICHOLS 


This successful new series for secondary 
schools covers the whole of the Agreed 
Syllabuses in Religious Education in six 
books. 
All the essential passages from the Bible are 
here set out for dramatic reading, so that the 
fullest possible participation of the class is 
ensured. Each book is divided into three 
parts to provide for the three terms of the 
school year, and handsomely illustrated with 
maps and a striking series of lino-cuts. 

Each 6s 


‘An excellent series which can be used as 
class readers. The notes and comments are 
very full and informative. Questions for 
writing and discussion are most useful and 
the suggested “activities” supply ample 
material for any class. —The London School- 
master. 


HEINEMANN 


15-16 QUEEN STREET MAYFAIR wl 
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ADOLESCENT CHALLENGE 


|: The Need for Challenge 


JOHN LELLO 


The anthropologists tell us that one of the conditions of happiness in adolescence is 

freedom to act. Boys and girls need either to work like adults or to be free to explore 

the dangerous world around them. Our society is so complex that they cannot work; 

and the environment is so mechanical that ey cannot play. What can we offer them 
instead? 


MUCH OF THE CURRENT ADOLESCENT DIS- 
turbance springs from the easy and comfortable 
conditions of modern society. One of the experi- 
ences of growing up is the discovery of the power 
to do something: to solve a problem that a child 
would leave to someone else, to carry a load that 
was once too heavy to move. But in our mechanical 
and complex society loads are carried by machines, 
and machines are driven by men. Problems are 
solved by ‘science’, and ‘science’ is the preserve 
of scientists. How can an adolescent push himself 
against the hard edges of life, and discover his 
power ? 

Society has removed much disease, want, and 
other evils, but has also removed some other social 
ingredients of indispensable value. What has been 
left has been the smugness and apathy contained 
within the world of the television set and the 
washing machine. Thirty years ago there may 
have been no time to grumble in the slums for 
busy, haggard, over-working mums, Now there 
is no inclination to grumble, work, or think, which 
is so much worse. Mum can easily get new teeth 
but not so easily recapture the worthy features of 
her old society. Her teenage son no longer 
struggles for survival, nor even searches for excite- 
ment, but is left to find it in panel games and 
murder squads. 

We do all this in order to protect the weak; but 
the adolescent is conscious of untried strength, 
which needs a challenge to bring it out. As the 
Albemarle Report said: ‘to rise successfully to a 
challenge is a means by which the young can win 
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the sense of status which many of them hanker 
after. The status of the child is recognized: so is 
that of the adult; adolescence tends to be thought 
of as a turbulent interim. To do something well, 
and particularly to do it as a member of a group, 
will help the individual adolescent to win recogni- 
tion both from his contemporaries within the 
group and from the larger society outside’. And 
the satisfying result is that if something deeply 
worthwhile is presented there will emerge certain 
qualities previously unknown or unrecognized. It 
is extremely important to realize that adolescents 
have this need, that it ought to be satisfied as part 
of their general development, and that by trying 
to devise such solutions one is not just thinking 
out new gimmicks for a youth club’s programme 
but is including a vital necessity. 

Unfortunately, the attempts to provide a chal- 
lenge seem to be noticeably absent in many 
societies which expressly cater for young people. 
Even in modern housing estates where a fresh 
approach might be expected, one discovers a 
curious contradiction between the careful planning 
of the physical layout and the neglect of the social 
aspects involved. It is as though the effort 
required to produce chrome schools and padded 
youth clubs has been so great that the planners 
finish by being too tired to think in a fresh way 
about what ought to go on inside their construc- 
tions. What one despairingly finds is the familiar 
pattern of dancing, soccer, and discs, with perhaps 
some intellectual ping-pong thrown in for the 
Sixth Form element. 


The offer of challenge 

Fortunately some organizations have been more 
imaginative. One of the most significant contri- 
butions has come from the Outward Bound 
Schools where ambitious and challenging schemes 
designed to provide an opportunity for the adoles- 
cent to prove himself have met with success. 
What is perhaps not commonly realized is that 
the sort of activities promoted on such courses 
have spread to a wide variety of schools and youth 
organizations. Indeed, it is astonishing to read 
the diverse list of organizations which actively 
participate in the Duke of Edinburgh’s Award. 
This scheme has been a great stimulus but it 
would be a tragedy if the value of the Award was 
to be seriously reduced by paying too much atten- 
tion to the competitive element. What ought to 
be stressed is the aim of the particular activity or 
exercise and also what demands it will make upon 
the individual or the group. 

It is essential to explain exactly what form the 
challenge should take. I remember working with 
a colleague on a major expedition designed to take 
some boys on the Pennine Way. We outlined our 
plans to the Upper School in precise and frighten- 
ing detail. It was to be a tough trek in which 
members of the party would be expected to walk 
over 20 miles a day, live under the simplest con- 
ditions, and exist on iron rations. To our relief 
we were flooded with applications from boys who 
wanted to be considered for the team. While we 
were recruiting, a similar venture was being 
explained to other boys. This alternative proposal 
was described as a holiday, and as a result had to 
be cancelled because there were not enough 
applications. The basic difference was crucial 
between the appeal of a holiday which aimed 
vaguely at doing some walking on the Pennine 
Way, and an expedition which was attempting to 
cover a specified distance in a certain time. Both 
ventures might in the end have covered much the 
same ground in the same time, but only the 
venture which made a challenge received support. 


The challenge of Christianity 

A different sort of challenge can be provided by 
the Christian religion. Indeed the phrase ‘spiritual 
“Outward Bound” School’ has been used by the 
Student Christian Movement in Schools to 
describe a new residential youth centre at Marrick 
Priory near Richmond. This title, and the tradi- 


tional activities of the Movement, certainly suggest 
that Christianity should be offered to the teenagers 
in a stronger form than the traditional and insipid 
requirement of spasmodic attendance at evensongs 
and chattering Youth Fellowships. It is significant 
that many Anglo-Catholic parishes have main- 
tained a highly successful appeal to adolescents 
over many years. This is partly because they have 
tried to make the Christian religion a demanding, 
definite faith. Boys were expected to go to early 
mass on Sundays and often to sacramental con- 
fession before they were eligible to join the youth 
club. Although the youth club activities were 
often presented in an old-fashioned way, the need 
value to the adolescent had been provided by the 
challenge which membership of the club, and of 
the Church required. Here the challenge preceded 
the social activity. Unfortunately the Christian 
religion is not always presented in this way and 
too often merely means a token acceptance of 
church membership without its responsibilities. 
An alternative way of providing a challenge is 
to put teenagers in positions where they must give 
something themselves. The days when direct 
adult control was effective have gone, still farther 
away are the apparent benefits accruing to a 
patronizing leader or a teacher who believed in 
spoon-feeding. Control, patronizing benevolence, 
and spoon-feeding still exist, but have little effect 
on the young people these methods are designed 
to help. The Sixth Former will still take down 
the dictated notes, and learn the short and certain 
technique to a university place. The Youth Club 
boy will still watch indolently as the keen, though 
misguided leader puts up the table-tennis tables 
or throws French chalk on the floor. All kinds of 
adolescents will accept these valueless offerings 
but will sink into depressive lethargy because of 
them. I fancy this is why many Sixth Formers 
feel dissatisfied halfway through their course 
because the intellectual challenge is obscured by 
the dull mechanics of rote and dictation, and why 
many Youth organizations lose many of their mem- 
bers during adolescence because the teenager is 
presented with a ready-made plan of activity in 
which he has little chance to explain himself fully. 
As a partial answer some youth leaders, both in 
schools and clubs, have put their members in the 
position where they can help other people such 
as old age pensioners, disabled servicemen, 
invalids, and the like. It is not suggested that 
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plans for encouraging teenagers to undertake this 
sort of work are easy to make, for there is often a 
strong social resistance to such ideas from the 
tightly jeaned, brown-fingered boy, or the scraggy- 
haired, multi-coloured stockinged girl. But at 
least the opportunity should be presented to them 
with the clear explanation that they have a chance 
to do something which they will neither like nor 
find comfortable, but in which they could be of 
great value. Many adolescents do of course accept 
the challenge and thereby confound the club 
leader who believes that young people have not 
changed much since his day. He is quite wrong: 
they have changed a great deal. 

It is the ‘experienced’ youth club leader, or 


schoolmaster who is probably the biggest menace 
to the re-vitalization of most forms of youthful 
activity. If it is ever possible to persuade him 
that times and people have changed, that new 
methods might be tried, and that there are many 
young people who have ideas and visions, then 
there may be a chance to make our adolescenis 
better than their predecessors. The fruitless 
comparative arguments about the merits or de- 
merits of teenagers will lead nowhere unless they 
include the consideration of new ways of dealing 
with young people. 

Adolescents have become a distinct group 
within society, and it is our duty to see that we 
appreciate our duties as their leaders. 


The photographs of climbing and sailing expeditions on the centre pages are reproduced by permission of the 
Outward Bound Trust. 


Il: Challenge to Action 


KENNETH J. MUMFORD 


‘YOUNG PEOPLE JUST DON’T KNOW HOW TO 
do something for nothing these days’; a well- 
known generalization that does not convince any 
veteran worker with youth. In our case, however, 
this remark triggered off an exciting adventure in 
Service. It might be true of many, but our own 
youngsters were always ready to help whenever it 
was necessary; the point was that they rarely had 
the opportunity to prove it. 

Our school motto is ‘I serve’ and it became 
obvious that to disprove the criticism and to make 
the motto reality, provision must be made for self- 
less service. There were dangers to be avoided, 
of course, and the introduction of a service guild 
had to be carefully planned. We did not want to 
play on the adolescent’s natural sentimentality nor 
encourage a smug attitude of ‘I thank Thee Lord 
that I am not as other men are’. Service must be 
voluntary and without expectation of reward in 
any shape or size. 

The ‘appeal’ was, therefore, carefully planned 
by the members of staff interested in the project. 
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Spontaneous individual acts of service constituted 
the aim, but in order to inspire and co-ordinate, 
a club or society was needed. Without declaring 
this intention, films were shown and morning 
prayers centred on service. Finally, after a care- 
fully planned morning service, the senior children 
of the school (3rd and 4th year—13 years and 
above) were invited to join a society wherein they 
offered themselves for active service without 
expectation of any reward or even recognition. 
Though the ‘glory’ was played down to the full, 
52 girls and boys out of 284 seniors enrolled. 
The new society broke into small groups and 
discussed constitution and name. Many titles 
were suggested, but the common words were 
Service, Fellowship and Christian, and that day 
the Christian Service Fellowship (C.S.F.) was 
born. During the past four years the activities of 
the C.S.F. have developed in different directions. 
Any necessary tasks in school or town are put to 
the members, and workers have always been 
immediately forthcoming. Some long-term activi- 
ties have grown to be part of C.S.F. work; other 


single acts of service have been faithfully and 
promptly carried out. 


Diversity in service 

Obviously no record is made of the isolated acts 
of service, but the long-term activities can be 
explained, and illustrate the spirit of the young 
people in this Society. Each activity of this kind 
is under the care of a member of staff. The C.S.F. 
is a school society and not merely an activity of 
the Religious Education Department and many 
of the staff are full working members. The leader- 
ship of the Headmaster and the support of so 
many teachers are two of the most stimulating 
factors of the Society. 

A spontaneous and most successful activity is 
the association with the Chipping Norton Branch 
of the National Children’s Home. This branch 
houses 50 crippled children and after a talk by the 
Superintendent in the first weeks of the C.S.F.’s 
existence, an interest was awakened that has been 
passed on to the ‘succeeding generations’. Since 
that first introduction the young people of the 
Children’s Home and our own have joined in 
games, work and worship together. 

From time to time parties are arranged and 
games carefully selected which the visitors can 
play despite their infirmities. C.S.F. has no funds 
of its own and the cost of such a party is worked 
out and shared between all members. Members 
are then detailed to ‘food’ or ‘entertainment’ for 
preparation and execution, but all find time to 
assist and talk to the young visitors. In the sum- 
mer time the school swimming pool is half- 
emptied and the children are invited to “Witney 
Seaside’ to splash and move as they are unable 
to do on land. 

In return the C.S.F. visits the children in their 
own home, having tea with them and enjoying a 
romp in their grounds. On their fete days mem- 
bers are detailed to washing-up duties and to 
looking after the boys and girls who cannot walk 
on their own. Many deep friendships grow in 
this way. Several members of staff take services 
in the children’s own little chapel on Sunday 
mornings and there is always a queue of members 
to go with the preacher and join in worship with 
our friends at Chipping Norton. 

A similar long-term activity has been Refugee 
Aid work. In addition to other work, a weekly 
levy of 3d. is made on all members and this is 


banked with the Oxford Committee for Famine 
Relief. In promising £2 10s. 0d. each month we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
supporting a refugee boy in Algeria. 

In the town our work has been centred on old 
people. Names were received from the clergy of 
needy old folk. Each was visited by two members 
of the C.S.F. and where necessary shopping is 
still done for them or gardens dug. In a few cases 
this contact was very successful and work still 
goes on, but this proved a most difficult activity 
as most old people were far too independent to 
allow help. This year it is hoped to have a black- 
berrying expedition and make blackberry and 
apple jam to be distributed to the old people. 


Work in school 

The C.S.F. also serves a function within the 
school; besides organizing all money appeals, two 
members organize the school sick fund, collecting 
money and sending gifts and messages to children 
in hospital or who are seriously ill. They are 
always responsible for acts of service out of school 
hours, such as providing refreshments at parents’ 
evenings and preparing for such activities as the 
Harvest Festival Service. 

There is an open meeting once every two or 
three weeks when reports on activities are given 
and more work is allocated. Periodically a speaker 
joins us for lunch and addresses the members on 
some aspect of service. When members leave 
school their names are given to the clergyman of 
the church to which they belong. The C.S.F. is 
a body of young people who can be approached 
at any time to fulfil acts of service and who ask 
for no reward except the satisfaction of a job 
well done. 

The formation of C.S.F. filled a great need, but 
it did not fill the gap entirely and a complementary 
club was started. This is the Pioneer Club. In 
this case the accent is on community spirit and 
the boys and girls meet separately on most occa- 
sions. The aim is to promote self-discipline and 
a healthy Christian outlook towards life. The 
Pioneers meet weekly and work through a varied 
programme covering hobbies and interests, phy- 
sical education, public service and finally the 
epilogue, where Christian foundations are built. 
The climax to these meetings is the annual camp 
where the boys and girls join in the adventure of 
living as an active Christian community. 
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In the activities of public service the Pioneers 
have worked for Refugee Aid and prepared the 
organization for house-to-house charity collec- 
tions. They cannot collect, of course, as they are 
under age, but envelopes are put out ready for 
adult collectors to collect later. They have also 
chopped and delivered firewood to old people in 
the town. The Pioneers have proved invaluable 
in catering for difficult and lonely children in 
school and they have invited and cared for children 
on request from parents and teachers with great 
effect. Boy Pioneers at present number 45 and 
girls 36. The C.S.F. presents an opportunity for 
willing pupils to give service; the Pioneers, as a 
close knit community, builds a desire to serve and 
caters for those who need companionship and 
encouragement. 

This can best be shown in the story of one of 
our members. Gordon is of low intelligence and 
has, for years, been the butt of older boys’ jokes. 
The result was irresponsibility and a poor attitude 
towards school and younger children. He had 
many difficulties and though we felt sorry for him 
it had to be admitted that he was a nuisance. He 
was invited to join Pioneers where the discipline 
and expected standard of behaviour proved a 
severe test. He was not liked by his form mates 
and things seemed little better with his colleagues 
in Pioneers. 

Gordon was attached to a working group and 
was obviously the odd man out. Physically and 
mentally he was far behind his fellows, but they 
had been admonished to accept him and they 
proved equal to the task. Gradually he became 
at home in the group; he was helped to achieve 
things he would never have attempted previously 
and his irresponsibility decreased. Today Gordon 
is no saint, but he is a pioneer in every sense of 
the word. His loyalty and enthusiasm are an 
example to many of his more able companions, 
but above all he is at home with boys of his own 
age. Perhaps one day he will even become a 
group leader—but that is for the future. 

There have been failures, of course, in C.S.F. 
and Pioneers. They are by no means ideal societies 
and as voluntary organizations they often fail to 
attract those who need their help most. The 
attempt is made, however, to offer Christian living 
and Christian action to a much maligned genera- 
tion and in this school 133 pupils are proving that 
the future is not without hope. 
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2 Eaton Gate, London S.W.1 


Christian 
Focus 
Series 


These pamphlets supply much useful 
and accurate information. While the 
approach is sympathetic, the challenge 
is stimulating and the authors do not 
let us forget our part in finding the 
answer to the burning question ‘Whose 
responsibility?” Each book carries a list 
of Questions for Discussion which cover 
a variety of controversial subjects. 


Refugees 


JANET LACEY 
2s, by post 2s. 3d. 


Literacy 


RUTH URE WARREN 
ls. 6d. by post 1s. 9d. 


Colour Prejudice 


JEAN M. FRASER 
2s, by post 2s. 3d. 


Health 


TONY CHASE, o.B., B.CHIR. 
2s, by post 2s. 3d. 


Hunger 


LEONARD HURST 
2s, by post 2s. 3d. 


Christian Aid 


JANET LACEY 
2s, by post 2s. 3d. 


Obtainable from all missionary societies and 


Edinburgh House Press 


Frontiers of Christian Thought ° 


The Frontier in Philosophy 


Il. T. RAMSEY 


WHILE I AM NOT SO INSULAR AS TO SUPPOSE 
that there is no contemporary philosophy apart 
from the empiricism which is dominant in Great 
Britain, I think that it is at this point on the 
frontier between philosophy and religion that 
Christian thinking finds both its greatest challenge 
and its most exciting possibilities. It is worth 
emphasizing that contemporary empiricism does 
not label a system of philosophy but rather an 
approach, an attitude, a group of techniques, and 
it is this approach and attitude which I will try to 
elucidate by reference to three broad themes. 


Sense-experience 

Contemporary empiricism, whatever variations 
(and there have been many) it has displayed over 
the last fifty years, has always shown great interest 
in sense-experience. In contrast to, and in criti- 
cism of, the highfaluting language of those who in 
one way or another were influenced by the German 
philosopher Hegel, G. E. Moore? (1873-1958), 
who has every right to head the list of twentieth- 
century empiricists, aimed above all at clarity and 
largely concerned himself with commonsense 
assertions about the external world. ‘There is a 
table in my room’ represented to G. E. Moore a 
touchstone of meaning and reliability, and all 
problems about ‘existence’ or ‘reality’ or ‘the 
external world’ or ‘the self’ were to be understood 
by reference to assertions like this. Bertrand 
Russell? was rather more systematic than Moore 
in appealing to sense-experience, but it was indeed 
to sense-experience that he appealed for a ‘solid 
basis’3 from which to develop reliable thinking. 
He thought he had found such a basis in ‘sense- 
data’ (such as the coloured patches which he 
supposed to be the elementary data of visual 
experience) and significant assertions ultimately 
talked about nothing else. Even when philosophers 
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became suspicious of the status and character of 
these ‘sense-data’ the interest in sense-experience 
remained, and about the middle ’thirties+ the 
Verification Principle with its central appeal to 
sense-experience, was offered as giving the one 
and only criterion for meaningfulness. According 
to this Principle sentences had meaning if, and 
only if, they could, at least in theory, be verified 
by sense-experience, or (in a more generalized 
form) if, and only if, sense-experience was some- 
how relevant to them. The appeal to sense- 
experience has in more recent years been even 
further generalized. Reliable assertions are nowa- 
days taken to be those which refer to perceptible 
events or to overt observable behaviour—men 
walking, talking, joking, playing darts and so on. 
If we included in such a list ‘men loving’, it would 
be ‘love’ in some observable and verifiable sense; 
if we included ‘men worshipping’, it would be 
men kneeling down in characteristic positions, 
uttering characteristic words, or practising charac- 
teristic silences. So the interest in sense-experi- 
ence remains, and the challenging questions raised 
for religion are: how is sense-experience relevant 
for religious assertions ? What is man more than 
his observable behaviour ? What is the lover more 
than what can be verified by the physiologist or 
psychologist ? What is the religious man more 
than his characteristic postures? That a man is 
to be partly understood in terms of his overt 
behaviour need not be denied, but some of us 
would claim that man is characteristically personal 
only when he ‘comes to himself’ in a situation 
where he is aware of being more than all the 
spatio-temporal behaviour he displays. In such a 
situation he is also (we would claim) aware of 
being confronted with a world more than, though 
it obviously includes, all that the sciences talk 
about, a situation where the spatio-temporal world 
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is said to ‘come alive’, to take on ‘depth’ or “a new 
dimension’. Such a typically religious situation 
may be called a ‘disclosure’,5 to which sense-experi- 
ence is relevant, as affording a route into, and a 
basis for, the disclosure which grows out of it 
while it also includes it. We may e.g. refer to 
the traditional proofs of the existence of God, 
which on this view are to be regarded as talk 
inviting us to consider certain features of the 
Universe for which sense-experience is relevant: 
the existence of material objects, causal connec- 
tions, purposive patterns, and so on. The purpose 
of the talk is to invite us so to reflect on these 
features of the Universe as to broaden our vision 
until there breaks in on us a cosmic disclosure 
revealing an object which (the proofs would 
suggest) is to be called ‘God’. In this way the 
proofs offer us various routes to a disclosure which 
reveals God through the features of the Universe 
which sense-experience has provided. 


Meaning 

The second broad theme which characterizes 
contemporary empiricism is its concern for mean- 
ing, and, we might even say, meaning rather than 
truth. Originally, as our first section might have sug- 
gested, the meaning of assertions was sought in 
facts which somehow or other the assertion 
pictured. This was a view held by Russell and the 
early Wittgenstein® (1889-1951)—what is often 
called the Fido-Fido theory of meaning, according 
to which the meaning of a word is the thing which 
it labels. It was not long, however, before the 
inadequacy of this view to the complexities and 
subtleties of language became evident, and the 
slogan of the Verification Principle was replaced 
by another slogan: ‘Don’t look for meaning, look 
for use’. In other words, presented with a word, 
do not look for any ‘thing’ or ‘picture’ which it 
labels, look rather to the context in which it is set. 
Do not expect every word to be an isolated unit. 
It is advice we may profitably bear in mind when 
children ask us, for example, the meaning of words 
whose meanings are as complex as (say) ‘irre- 
sponsible’, ‘pressure-group’, ‘conceited’. No 
satisfactory answer will be given without eluci- 
dating a context and perhaps telling a story. We 
may think that this is especially important for 
theology. Here, as much as anywhere, we are 
tempted to ask such questions as—‘What is grace ?’, 
“What is episcopacy ?’ as though ‘grace’ and ‘epis- 
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copacy’ were labels for isolatable things or charac- 
teristics. It would be an immense gain if we 
looked first at the various contexts in which words 
such as ‘grace’ and ‘bishop’ occurred. Again, 
many sentences in the Bible taken in isolation 
might seem plain and descriptive. But they be- 
come religious, and indeed only become religious, 
when they are given such a larger context as to 
become evocative of what we have earlier called a 
disclosure.?7 The same may be said about Trini- 
tarian doctrine which must not be regarded as 
giving us a verbal blue-print of God. 


Language 

But undoubtedly the best-known feature of 
contemporary empiricism is its great interest in 
language. Historically this must be associated 
with the great developments in contemporary logic 
which became possible when mathematicians such 
as Boole, Frege, Whitehead, Russell and Tarski 
began to interest themselves in the subject. 
Aristotelian logic had never easily fitted mathe- 
matical discourse and the new mathematical 
approach made possible new insights, new tech- 
niques, new distinctions. With this loosening of 
logic from its Aristotelian constraints there arose 
the possibility of a much less circumscribed 
approach to reliable language and justifiable argu- 
ment. Neither the subject-predicate form of a 
sentence nor the syllogism as a brand of argument, 
however important these may be, needed any 
longer to be regarded as sacrosanct. It was in this 
connection that Russell, for example, taught us to 
distinguish between grammatical and logical form, 
and in particular to be very cautious about sen- 
tences ascribing existence to something, e.g. to 
tables, or integers, or electrons, or entropy, or 
the Queen of Holland, or God. However much 
these existential assertions may be grammatically 
similar, however much (especially if cast in the 
form ‘X is real’) they may all exhibit grammatically 
a subject-predicate form, they are very different 
brands of assertion, they behave differently in an 
argument, they are reached and supported by 
different sorts of assertion, they fit into very dif- 
ferent contexts, or (to use the contemporary and 
sometimes puzzling phrase) they differ in their 
‘logic’. In our own time we have become more 
and more accustomed to regard language as highly 
variegated in its logic in a way in which its gram- 
matical form might not suggest. ‘That leaf is 


green’, ‘That saint is good’, ‘God is good’, may 
be verbally similar, but their ‘logic’, i.e. the way 
they work in an argument, is very different. 

Yet, ironically enough, empiricists, in the case 
of religious language, have often allowed them- 
selves to be deceived by its verbal form. ‘That 
action is good because God wills it’ has been 
assimilated to ‘That action is good because the 
Headmaster wills it’. ‘Human souls are immortal’ 
has been assimilated to ‘Some flowers are ever- 
lasting’. ‘God is a necessary Being’ has been 
assimilated to ‘Russell is a remarkable being’. Yet 
what is abundantly clear is that religious language 
—if for no other reason than that it has a necessary 
reference to the ‘unseen’—is, by descriptive stan- 
dards, bound to be odd. How odd? In facing 
this challenge of contemporary empiricism some 
have answered that religious language is so odd 
as to be quite sui generis. On such a view theology 
rejoices in finding itself unreasonable, and on such 
a view the theological disciple of Karl Barth and 
the philosophical linguist may meet together. 
But to me it seems philosophically significant that 
one of the best-known advocates of this position’ 
has now given up religious belief altogether. A 
more promising approach might begin by assimi- 
lating the oddness of religious language to that 
of poetry. This could be hardly more than a 
beginning,? though such a one as Matthew 
Arnold is to be applauded for having gone thus 
far almost a century ago. Others, like R. B. 
Braithwaite!° and T. R. Miles,!! would find clues 
to religious language in contemporary accounts of 
the language of morals, where, as with religious 
language we have language which is not merely 
descriptive but is also associated with a commit- 
ment, being declarative of some policy for living. 
Yet once more we might think this is inadequate, 
since it fails to give a sufficiently important place 
to the objectivity of that which calls forth this 
policy and commitment. It is on these grounds 
that I would suggest that religious language is 
rather evocative—evocative of a disclosure situa- 
tion, a situation disclosing a transcendent object 
to which in faith and worship we respond. 

A lesson to learn from this third feature of con- 
temporary empiricism is that, when we are pre- 
sented with theological puzzles, we ought to 
loiter over language; to be specially careful how 
nouns (especially ‘God’) and adjectives work, and 
above all to match our language to a disclosure. 


Contemporary empiricism undoubtedly sets us 
problems—that of showing how sense-experience 
is relevant to religion, or of explicating an empiri- 
cal basis (in the widest sense) for religious asser- 
tions—what I have called a ‘disclosure’. But also 
it offers us insights into language which can be 
most valuable in enabling us both to avoid point- 
less puzzles and to find in religious language the 
vehicle of a vital and living faith.12 


1 See e.g. Some Main Problems of Philosophy, esp. 
perhaps Ch. I, II, VII-XII. Philosophical Studies, 
espe Ob. ds V5 Vi Vis DX 

2 See e.g. The Problems of Philosophy, H.U.L. 

3 loc. cit. p. 30. 

4 As in A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic (first 
edition, 1936). 

5 For a further discussion of these points see e.g. 
I. T. Ramsey, Religious Language and Freedom and 
Immortality. 

6 Wittgenstein’s two classics are Tractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus (1922) and (1953) Philosophical Investi- 
gations. Miss G. E. M. Anscombe has done a most 
useful Introduction to Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, and 
D. Pole has a volume which deals with the Later 
Philosophy of Wittgenstein, but N. Malcolm’s Ludwig 
Wittgenstein—a Memoir might be the most helpful 
preliminary reading. 

7 See I. T. Ramsey’s On Communicating Religion (a 
lecture to be published shortly in the series 
Problems of Christian Education by the National 
Society). 

8A. C. MacIntyre The Logical Status of Religious 
Belief in Metaphysical Beliefs (which he edited). 

9 See e.g. R. W. Hepburn Poetry and Religious Belief 
in Metaphysical Beliefs. 

10 An Empiricist’s View of Religious Belief. 

11 Religion and the Scientific Outlook. 


12 Besides the books mentioned in the text, the following 
suggestions may perhaps be useful. For a simple 
introduction J. Wilson: The Truth of Religion and his 
Language and Christian Belief will be found helpful. 
For an account of the historical development of con- 
temporary philosophy, J. Urmson: Philosophical 
Analysis and G. Warnock: English Philosophy since 
1900 are to be recommended. To see the kind of 
difficulties about religious belief which contemporary 
empiricists find, the reader may be referred to A. 
Flew and A. C. MacIntyre: New Essays in Philoso- 
phical Theology, and R. Hepburn: Christianity and 
Paradox. Other books, which give reactions of Christ- 
ian people to this challenge, are those by M. B. Foster: 
Mystery and Philosophy; E. L. Mascall: Words and 
Images; and two volumes of essays, Faith and Logic (ed. 
Basil Mitchell) and Prospect for Metaphysics (ed. Ian 
Ramsey). The fullest bibliography to date of contem- 
porary empiricism and its challenge to the Christian 
faith is to be found, with several relevant articles, in 
an American Journal: The Christian Scholar XLIII, 
No. 3 (Fall 1960), published by the Commission on 
Higher Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York, 27. 
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MAURICE L. JACKS 


Should Teachers Strike? 


DOES A TEACHER STRIKE? IS IT COMPATIBLE 
with his duty and his responsibilities that he 
should in any circumstances take part in any strike 
action designed to increase his salary or to improve 
the conditions under which he works? It is sig- 
nificant and symptomatic of an increasingly 
acquisitive society that this should have become a 
live question today. In the past a negative answer 
has for the most part been taken for granted, 
without any careful examination of its foundations; 
where these have been examined, they have been 
found to be largely sentimental. Today all that is 
changed. Sentimental considerations are at a dis- 
count, particularly among the young; and with 
these ruled out, the negative answer becomes more 
questionable. In the correspondence columns of 
the press the question has been argued to and fro, 
and there has been serious editorial comment upon 
it: many writers who have supported the case for 
strike action are men and women holding respon- 
sible positions. Their counterparts in days gone 
by would not have written these letters. 


The answer to our question depends in part on 
our answer to another. Why does a man or a 
woman teach? It is often said that teaching is a 
‘vocation’—something to which we are irresistibly 
called by an inner voice; we choose teaching by 
reason of an inner compulsion. The compelling 
force may be a sense of duty to the community, 
and teaching then becomes the form of social 
service which we find most satisfying: or it may 
be a love of children, and teaching becomes the 
pastoral work of a shepherd for his flock: for 
many it is a vague feeling, compounded of many 
indistinguishable elements, that ‘this is the life 
for me’, and teaching becomes a personal satisfac- 
tion: we may, and we often do, describe it as the 
voice of God, and teaching becomes our Christian 
vocation. In all these cases we are called to 
teach. But the fact must be faced that for many 
teaching is not a vocation in this sense at all: it is 
an occupation entered upon for a great variety of 
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reasons—the necessity of earning a living and the 
failure to find any other way to this, attractive 
holidays, a desire to perpetuate our own adoles- 
cence and in the company of adolescents never to 
grow up, family connections, social ambitions. 
These motives are common and of varying worthi- 
ness. There is no inner voice which calls us to 
teach, there is an external circumstance which 
urges us in that direction. 

We have then those for whom teaching is a 
vocation, and those for whom it is an occupation, 
and our question has to be answered for both. 
The latter may be in the majority, but it is inter- 
esting to note that professional standards, which 
largely determine the answer to the question, are 
set by the former and commonly accepted by the 
latter—accepted with a greater willingness as the 
years go on and experience generates a sense of 
vocation in many for whom teaching has been 
hitherto nothing but an occupation. 


Responsibility to the pupils 

The teacher has first and foremost a responsi- 
bility towards his pupils. He is in a relationship 
with them which is unique, nothing comparable 
to it is to be found in any other profession. Each 
one of them is to him an individual and whole 
person, more intimate, more complete, and more 
alive than any ‘customer’ or ‘client’ or ‘patient’ 
or ‘case’. It is unique also because it is con- 
tinuous and based on close contact over a con- 
siderable period of time, and because it is con- 
cerned with children, a section of the community 
in need of adult help and guidance as no other 
section is. Moreover, it is a relationship between 
two whole persons, and the teacher must be 
such no less than the child; what he is counts 
for more than what he says or what he does. He 
can meet this demand only by being at his best in 
all his contacts with his pupils, and we may well 
ask whether that is possible if he is bitter, dis- 
illusioned, discontented, and labouring under a 
sense of grievance. Many teachers are so today, and 


with good reason. The children will be the first 
to diagnose this state of mind and to sympathize 
with it. They will be disposed to follow where 
these teachers lead, and where will that be? The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, cheated of his fair reward, 
led the children into the mountain side, where 
they thought an earthly paradise awaited them: to 
what arid deserts of social and political thinking, 
to what irresponsible wastes, may not such teachers 
mislead the children of today, a no less ‘joyful 
crowd’ than that which followed the Piper? 
Teachers are concerned, more than any other 
section of the community, to produce a sane 
society: in these circumstances, will they be likely 
to do this? The argument here is for the removal 
of the discontents, but not necessarily for strike 
action. There are indeed much stronger arguments 
against this: while possibly mitigating the hard- 
ships, such action is unlikely to remove the sense 
of grievance, and may indeed accentuate it: the 
lesson of superficially successful strike action is a 
questionable lesson for the young to learn: to 
close the schools cannot be regarded as the best 
way to help the children, and the only possible 
benefit to them of a successful strike would be the 
indirect one of having fewer frustrated teachers in 
the future. Better far would be timely action on 
the part of the community, and action which 
would be both just and generous. 


Responsibility to the community 

Secondly, the teacher has a responsibility 
towards the community, involving a reciprocal 
responsibility of the community towards him. 
There are mutual relationships here and mutual 
obligations. The relationships are not only 
between employer and employee, but also between 
a human institution and that section of its members 
which does more perhaps than any other to main- 
tain its fabric: the obligations are on the one side 
those of a just employer and a welfare society, and 
on the other those of a loyal employee and a good 
citizen. When these obligations are recognized, 
mutual respect results. The failure here is on the 
side of the community which over all the years 
of our educational history has never paid the 
teacher a fair wage or accorded his profession the 
respect which is its due. It is remarkable and 
creditable that the teachers have not so far failed 
in their responsibilities, and it is partly for this 
reason that in recent years they have been gaining 


in public respect. This is a gain not lightly to be 
jeopardized, and it would be seriously jeopardized 
by strike action: there would be little public sym- 
pathy for that. On purely economic grounds 
alone is there any case for strike action: on grounds 
of principle, public responsibility, and even 
worldly wisdom there is none. 


Responsibility to other teachers 

There remains the teacher’s third responsibility, 
that towards his colleagues. How is this to be 
discharged? Not by supporting them in strike 
action, which is not only wrong in principle but 
is likely to be self-defeating in effect. He can best 
serve their real interests by persuading them of 
this fact, whatever the misinterpretation and the 
misunderstanding involved, and by inducing them 
to take the long view which its acceptance entails. 
Should any union or association to which he 
belongs be blind to this fact or misguided enough 
to call its members out on strike, the call should 
be resisted even at the cost of resignation: there 
is indeed evidence from many schools that this 
would happen, and that only a small proportion 
of teacher-members would come out. If that is 
80, it shows that there is a true regard for the real 
good of the profession. 

The answer to the question with which we 
started is No: the teacher does not strike. The 
case has not been argued on Christian lines, but 
the conclusions are those which a Christian, 
arguing primarily from other premises, would 
reach, and he would be the first to accept the 
consequences, whatever these might be. The over- 
riding consideration for him would be his convic- 
tion that it is by the voice of God that he is called 
to teach: and his acceptance of the point of view 
set out above would be fortified by arguments 
implicit in the teaching of the New Testament— 
particularly on the inviolability of childhood, the 
sacredness of the human personality, self-surren- 
der, and above all love and the grace of God. A 
further and most powerful argument would be 
found in the example of the Teacher whom he 
tries to serve: would Jesus ever have struck? To 
say that a Christian teacher would not strike is not 
to say that he is better than other men: it is to 
acknowledge that in addition to the arguments 
which weigh with others he has arguments of his 
own, based upon his faith, which leaving him no 
option make the decision easier for him. 
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THE BIBLE TODAY 


Boys and girls are mostly not aware - how should they be? = that the Bible is not really 

history: that some of it is not history at all, that much of it has sharp contemporary 

relevance, and that the process of re-stating its relevance is still going on. The two 

articles that follow consider a story that is misunderstood and a view of life that is 
barely known at all. 


J. W. D. SMITH 


NO READER OF THIS MAGAZINE IS LIKELY TO 
imagine that the story of Adam and Eve in Genesis 
2-3 is to be taken literally. But it presents a 
problem which must be faced. It is too colourful 
a story—and too profound in its real meaning— 
to be ignored by Christian teachers and apologists. 
Even the most ill-informed and unintelligent of 
our critics is likely to have some knowledge of the 
apple and the fig leaves. The worst informed and 
least intelligent may even imagine that Christians 
accept Adam and Eve as, literally, the first parents 
of the whole human race. Can we penetrate this 
tangled growth of error and ignorance ? Can the 
Word of God speak again through this story to 
young people of this generation ? 

Our forefathers accepted the story simply and 
uncritically and God’s Word spoke to them 
through it. It spoke to them as truth speaks 
through the symbolism of poetry or art. It did 
not give them information about a serpent speaking 
to the first man and woman. It spoke to them 
about themselves and disclosed depths of meaning 
in human existence and in human relationships. 
We cannot read the story uncritically and we must 
not accept it literally. For us the story is a ‘broken 
myth’ (in Tillich’s phrase) but truth can still speak 
through symbol when we realize the absurdity of 
the question: “did it really happen ?’. “The con- 
quest of literalism without loss of the symbols is 
the great task for religious education’ (Tillich: 
Theology of Culture: p. 156). 

God’s Word certainly speaks through this simple 
tale to those who know how to listen. The truth 
which it discloses is too profound and too many- 
sided to be conveyed fully through a series of 
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abstract statements. It speaks to us in the midst 
of daily living and different accents will be heard 
according to our individual nature and circum- 
stances. It tells us nothing about the early history 
of mankind but much about human nature and 
the problems of human society in every age. 

The second account of creation agrees with the 
first in its essential teaching about man’s nature 
and about his place in creation. There are obvious 
differences in literary style and in factual content, 
but both recognize that man is part of the created 
world and yet stands apart from it. He is placed 
in a garden where, as we learn later, God Himself 
is wont to walk. None of the animals can give 
him the companionship he needs and so God 
makes another who is ‘bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh’. Neither man nor woman can be 
fully human in isolation from the other. ‘Male 
and female created He them.’ Both are creatures 
of God and their common life finds fulfilment in 
fellowship with Him. 

The third chapter of Genesis tells us how that 
fellowship was broken and that fulfilment frus- 
trated. There are two trees in the Garden of Eden. 
The tree of life is a symbol which we meet again 
in Ezekiel xlvii and in Revelation xxii—the tree 
nourished by the water of life, whose leaves are 
‘for the healing of the nations’. We are reminded 
of the words recorded in John xvii: 3: ‘And this 
is life eternal, that they might know thee the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent’. The tree of life is a symbol of that fellow- 
ship with God which is ‘eternal life’. In the 
creative purpose of God man is free to find fulfil- 
ment of his nature in fellowship with his Maker. 


Through the redemptive work of Christ the broken 
fellowship is restored and all who will may ‘take 
the water of life freely’. 


Knowing good and evil 

There is another tree in the garden—the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil. We should 
not think of it as a tree whose fruit enables man 
to recognize the difference between right and 
wrong. The meaning is much wider. The know- 
ledge it confers seems to put man on an equality 
with God. That was the promise of the serpent. 
The fruit of this tree seems to enable man to rise 
above his finite dependence. It seems to make 
him master of his own destiny. When he has 
eaten of that tree man, the creature, acts as if he 
were indeed the creator. His will and not God’s 
will becomes the rule of his life. 

It is significant that the decision to eat of the 
fruit of this tree is the result of a conversation 
with the serpent. The serpent might be regarded 
as a symbol of that dynamic energy which drives 
man towards self-fulfilment. Man alone has the 
freedom of personal decision and he must seek to 
realize his own nature. True freedom lies in con- 
formity to the divine will but willing obedience 
is the fruit of loving trust. Can finite man trust 
his creator? Once the seed of doubt is sown (iii: 
4f) the weeds of egocentric fear and pride and 
self-will grow apace. Knowing that he is finite 
and mortal, man longs for a security which only 
God can give. If God cannot be trusted man must 
try to win this security for himself. He must be 
‘as God’. This is a fruitless quest and man grows 
restless and frustrated. He sees his fellow men 
as rivals and competitors in the endless struggle 
for recognition and security (cf. Gen. iv: 1-8). 

When Adam and Eve had eaten of the apple 
they ‘knew that they were naked’. A sense of 
estrangement has broken the unity of their com- 
mon life. Sex is no longer a joyous physical 
expression of that unity. It has become, in part, 
an instrument of individual pleasure and power. 
The sex act is not shameful in itself. It is part of 
nature. God created the natural world and found 
it all ‘very good’. But the sex act in man, like all 
human action, is tainted by egocentric motives. 
It can become a way of escape, like alcohol and 
drugs, from the burden of human freedom. It 
can be used as an instrument of power over 
another life. It can be an expression of the need 


for recognition—a ‘status symbol’. 

A still deeper estrangement is symbolized in the 
attempt to hide from God. The awakening of 
distrust and the resultant self-will, brings a sense 
of alienation. In his inner being man knows that 
he is at odds with himself, with his fellows and 
with the ultimate nature of things. He knows that 
he is in rebellion against ‘him with whom we have 
to do’ (Heb. iv: 13). God the creator has become 
God the enemy. Man knows God now as one 
who commands, rebukes and condemns. God’s 
voice speaks through conscience. No excuse can 
free man from the consequences of his guilt. He 
is shut out from the garden where the tree of life 
grows. He must experience the conflict and 
frustration and suffering which are the fruit of 
self-will. The only cure for his condition is self- 
less love which casts out all fear—the love which 
comes to man, through Christ, from God Himself. 


Raising the right questions 

When we stop asking the wrong questions and 
allow the symbols to speak, this old story of Adam 
and Eve has a great deal to say which bears directly 
on questions asked by secondary school pupils. 
Why is the sex act wrong outside of marriage ? 
Should divorce by mutual consent not be made 
legal? Is conscience not just the voice of our 
grandparents? Isn’t shame just a symptom of sex 
repression? Are there any absolute standards of 
human conduct? If we are neither Roman 
Catholics nor Fundamentalists what authority is 
left to guide us? Why do Christians talk about 
the ‘fall? of man? Remembering the short span 
of human life in the long story of evolution would 
it not be truer to say that man is ‘rising’ ? 

Some of these questions will be asked in youth 
clubs and in secondary modern classes, as well as 
in grammar schools and colleges. Genesis 1-11 
should not figure in a secondary school syllabus, 
however, before the fifth or sixth form. With 
younger pupils the nature of the Biblical material 
makes it the wrong starting point for discussion 
of such questions. Younger pupils will want to 
ask questions about science and the creation stories. 
They may want to ask about Adam and Eve and 
the serpent. Such questions must be answered. 
Discussion of other parts of the Bible will have 
weaned them from the assumption that everything 
in the Bible is to be taken quite literally. It may 
be helpful to suggest that the story of Adam and 
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Eve is like a ‘parable’-—a story with a deeper 
meaning. Serious consideration of the literary 
material in the early chapters of Genesis, and of 
the truths they teach, is a task for the mature minds 


of the upper forms. Alan Richardson’s Genests 
J-XI in the Torch Bible Commentaries would be 
an admirable text-book for such study with a good 
group in the upper sixth. 


DAVID L. EDWARDS : THE PROPHETS 


BITS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PROPHETS 
with exceptional literary or dramatic merit are, of 
course, the only bits likely to make any great 
appeal in classroom or church. Where should we 
be without Isaiah 6? But it seems important to 
get, and to give, some kind of general background, 
showing the nature of prophecy. 

The prophets are not now at the centre of the 
theological stage. The editor of Theology, Dr A. R. 
Vidler, has written: ‘Substantially less interest 
seems to be taken in them now, except by a few 
expert scholars, than was the case when I started 
studying theology after the First World War. 
Bishop Gore, one of the most influential theolo- 
gians of that period, says in his book Belief 1n God 
(1921) that the claim of the Hebrew prophets to 
speak in the name of God was a crucial question 
which dominated the intellectual situation. I do 
not hear theologians saying that now.’ 

The scholars’ caution reflects the franker in- 
difference of the public. Our image of the prophet 
is of a know-all, with a loud voice and bushy eye- 
brows, denouncing his contemporaries. We don’t 
breed many of them like that nowadays—and we 
aren’t sorry. 

However, a distrust of peppery giants is no final 
excuse for neglecting these men. For one of the 
central themes of recent scholarship has been that 
the prophets were not isolated individuals, writing 
down their best dreams. Probably few, if any, of 
them did any writing. Their ‘books’ in our Bibles 
are the products of schools of disciples. Their 
legacy reaches us through traditions larger than 
their individual selves, traditions which had as 
their background the normal life of Israel around 
shrine and temple, campfire and home. 

They were not self-appointed. At one moment 
in their lives a word was thrust into their mouths. 
By what or whom? By an outward event coincid- 
ing with a crisis in their own psychology—and, 
they would add, by the hand of God behind the 
event and the inner crisis. “Thus says the Lord’ 
is not a claim to human wisdom. It is the formula 
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of a messenger whose job is simply to deliver at 
a given time, to given people, a given message. 

They were miraculous, yes—but not necessarily 
miracle-workers. Perhaps some tall stories have 
crept into the traditions (particularly about Elijah 
and Elisha). Anyway, what matters more to us is 
the prophets’ humanity—their poignant awareness 
of the limitations of flesh and brain and tongue, 
from Moses onwards. And what matters most is 
that these very human men were caught up into 
the purposes of a God who both used and over- 
ruled their littleness. 


The immediate and the eternal 

It used to be the fashion to trace a progressive 
evolution in their ideas about God. Thus Amos 
taught that God is righteous; Hosea that God is 
loving; Second Isaiah that God is universal, etc. 
It was all rather philosophical, even metaphysical. 
In fact, their teaching did not result from calm 
reflection. Their flash of inspiration always had 
something in common with the frenzy of the 
ordinary ‘prophets’ from whose tradition they 
came—with the babbling and dancing ‘prophecy’ 
reminiscent of a jazz session in the last stages. 
And their teaching was never abstract. It was 
always related to the next thing to be done. It 
would be interesting to compare their inspiration 
not only with the artist’s but also with that of 
great scientists. 

They were moralists, yes—but not the ‘Jere- 
miahs’ of popular talk. Most of them denounced 
the injustice, waste and pretentiousness of their 
day, preaching the wrath of God because in sober 
fact such diseases in a society do bring about the 
death of a society. Yet when Jeremiah bought the 
field at Anathoth, knowing that his nation was 
about to be liquidated by Babylon, he dramatized 
his whole line’s earthiness. After the catastrophe 
around Jeremiah, the man behind Isaiah 40-55 
was ecstatically materialist in his vision of a good 
time coming. Even the alarming Ezekiel turned 
into a prophet of consolation. Is not Marxism one 
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bastard Hebrew child of that prophetic hope ? 

They were ‘forthtellers’, yes—controversial 
commentators on current events who would have 
made formidable TV personalities. But there were 
also ‘foretellers’, for ordinary people are right in 
insisting that a prophet must talk about the future. 
A great many predictions are on record in the 
Old Testament. 


Prophecy and prediction 

Some of these predictions came true. The great 
prophets were better at it than the ‘professional’ 
or ‘false’ prophets in the background. Perhaps it 
was because the great men had the courage to be 
nasty—for example, the defeatist Jeremiah, who 
would today be prominent on the Aldermaston 
march. In real life disappointments come more 
often than smooth successes. But they were not 
infallible. No less a prophet than Second Isaiah 
was wrong in his rosy promises to his fellow-exiles, 
and not a few others were wrong to prophesy that 
the Lord would send a swift, visible punishment 
on his people’s sins. 

Why, then, are their predictions important, 
when history has overtaken them? Partly because 
the prediction of the greatest of the prophets (to 
quote the verdict of Jesus), John the Baptist, came 
true. Now, we must always ask an Old Testament 
prophet what he has to say about that providence 
which was already in his time preparing for 
Christmas. 

This does not mean that we are to look for 
isolated proof texts—passages where the prophets 
anticipated details of the life of Christ. From the 
first to the nineteenth century, that was thought 
by Christians to be the chief value in study of the 
Old Testament. Today we know that all the 
passages had originally a meaning very different 
from the meaning placed on them by the Christians. 
We can use them as Christian poetry, but we must 
also look deeper. 

We must look, rather, for the prophets’ witness 
to the meaning of the whole story of their society. 
This meaning is a pattern made up of the Patri- 
archs; the Exodus through the Sea; the years in 
the wilderness; the law worked out in a com- 
munity; the destruction of Israel and Judah; the 
rebirth of Judaism after the return from exile, 
with a mission to the Gentiles. 

Each prophet has something to contribute in 
the interpretation of this pattern. And it is the 


very pattern of Christ: birth; baptism; temptation ; 
the new law and the disciples; death; resurrection. 
Here is the Old Testament entry into glory, 
claimed by the Christ of the Emmaus story as his 
own way. ‘He expounded unto them in all the 
scriptures the things concerning himself.’ 


Prophecy and today 

Contemporary theologians often stop at this 
point. But the teacher or preacher dealing with 
modern people cannot stop there; for people ask 
whether the prophets’ meaning lies entirely in 
preparation for the New Testament. Is there no 
word about a coming Kingdom even wider than 
Christ and his Church ? 

There is. Their proclamation of God’s majesty 
is a great corrective of the sentimental attitude 
with which we drowse through a superficial reading 
of the New Testament. True religion stretched 
their imaginations in astonishing contrast with the 
suburban cosiness which is our habit. 

And because they knew the holy God, they 
knew the political God. True religion has to do 
with nations and boroughs, firms and families, as 
well as with individuals, and to discern the Bible’s 
social message we have to rely very largely on these 
prophets. We find as their keynote an insistence 
on justice. The glory of the New Testament is 
limitless Jove. It is the new law for individuals. 
It haunts societies as the ideal. But it becomes 
pious individualism and disastrous sentimentality 
when applied to social problems without regard 
to the prophets’ teaching. 

All round the world the sin of being ‘above 
politics’ is being visited on almost all the denomi- 
nations today. Industrial workers have bitter 
memories of neglect by Churchmen in the time of 
injustice. Africans and Asians complain that 
missionaries, for all their good works, did not care 
deeply enough for social justice. Of course, the 
Church’s critics are often unfair. But the Old 
Testament prophets support them, and indeed 
have something extra to teach them, when they 
denounce our escapist religion. 

True religion, the prophets saw, is ‘the old time 
religion’—Moses, and we should add Christ. 
Precisely because we must be conservative in that 
sense, we are to be revolutionary; for what we 
guard is a once-for-all revelation teaching us that 
God’s actions in mercy are to be new every morn- 
ing. Thus we need the vision of a God who is 
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Lord of Canaan (the affluent society) as well as of 
the good old days; who is Lord of Babylon (the 
big city) as well as of the charming village; who 
for his own purposes anoints Cyrus (Kruschev) as 
well as our nicer rulers; who delivers the Syrians 
and Ethiopians as well as us. Prophecy when it 
rests on the authority of the Bible is always music 
of the world’s future—not of the Church’s past. 

The signs of the times are said by Jesus to be 
required reading for all his followers. In fact, our 
pupils and congregations go straight into dramas 
which cry aloud for prophecy. Most of us do not 
regard ourselves as in any way prophetic. We are 
wrong. Since the first Whitsun, some Christians 
in every generation have been called to be articu- 
late prophets, and all have been enrolled in a 
prophetic community. 

How can we stir up this gift? Silence is a great 
school of prophets. Something comes, too, from 
a probing discussion about world crises and daily 
ethics—a type of conversation in which voices are 
neither still nor small, and for which more provi- 
sion could be made in school and church. And 
something comes from wrestling with the actual 
prophets (most of them laymen) who dominate 
the first three-quarters of the Christian Bible. 


The findings of a study group 
of practising teachers 


Religious Education 
in Secondary Schools 
A SURVEY AND A SYLLABUS 


This report, prepared by the University of 
Sheffield Institute of Education, is the result 
of several years work by a group of teachers 
from many kinds of school and representing 
several different denominations. It considers 
what should have been learned by children 
at various stages, and the results of a survey 
of the religious knowledge of children at a 
group of grammar, technical and secondary 
modern schools are given and discussed. 
Recommendations are made and a suggested 
syllabus is given. As an educational enter- 
prise it is believed that this book is a pioneer 
venture. 85 6d 


NELSON 
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Boys Against 
Religion 


Some boys in a northern Secondary 
School were asked what they thought of 
religion. Here is what they said. 


Now, how many of you go to Sunday school, or 
church? Fourteen—that’s about half. How many 
of you like going? How many of you don’t like 
going and why ? 

Well, I'd sooner play football on a Sunday. I 
wouldn’t mind going, but I don’t like going on 
my own. 

Does your mother not go? 

No, she doesn’t like it. 

She doesn’t like going to church? 
you go? 

I don’t like going. 

Have you ever been ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, what was it like ? 

It was all right. 

It was all right—well, why don’t you start going ? 

Most people stop going—why do you think they 
stop ? 

It gets boring. 

So you all agree that most people stop because it 
gets boring ? 

Yes, sir. 

When you go, do you sit through the sermon ? 

We do now, sir. 

You didn’t used to, did you, and then the Rector 
made you ? 

That’s right, sir. 

I still go, sir, ’m made to. 

You go on your own because your parents make 
you? 

Yes, sir. 


Why don’t 


® 


Lots of boys stop going to Sunday school when 
they’re about twelve—have we got down to the 
reason why they stop going ? 

Well, we’ve got other things to do. 

It gets too boring. 

I should think that the ones who say it’s boring 
have other things to do—that’s what you mean, isn’t 
it? Do you think that there’s an idea among the 
big lads that going to Sunday school is soppy—kid’s 
stuff? Well, if you don’t go to Sunday school or 
church—do you think it’s important or not ? 

No. 

Who said no? Why? 

Why you can believe in God without going to 
church or Sunday school. 

Let’s take the church. Is it important for people 
to go to church? 

No, someone told me that a church is just a 
community centre like a village hall. 

And you don’t think it’s important to have a 
church as a community centre ? 

No. 

Well, let’s take the other aspect of religion. Do 
you believe that believing in God is important ? 

Yes. 

Do you think that everybody believes in God ? 

Not everybody, but most people. 

Do you think that most of the fellows you knock 
about with believe in God ? 

No. 

Yes, sir. 

Do they say so? 

Not exactly, sir. 

You mean they never talk about tt ? 

No. 

Is it one of the things that you never do talk about ? 

We only talk about football and girls. 

That sounds like two good subjects. Why do you 
think that you never talk about religion ? 

It’s not an interesting thing to talk about... 

It’s something you know about from when you 
are a baby. 

It’s just not interesting—not something you 
talk about. Like when the scripture teacher is ill 
and somebody comes to take his place, well, they 
ask what your hobbies are and you do that—they 
don’t talk about religion .. . 

Do you think it makes any difference whether you 
believe in God or not ? 

No—you get on just as well without it. 

Yes—we get on just as well here at school. 


No, that wasn’t quite what I said—I said does it 
make any difference whether or not you believe in 
ie ? Does it make any difference to your ordinary 
life ? 

No, how do we really know what Jesus did or 
anything like that ? 

I mean why should we be interested in what 
happened after He was dead—it doesn’t do us any 
good. 

It doesn’t make any difference when you go out 
to work and so on? 

No. 

You still haven’t answered the question I asked. 
Every time you get near it you just slide off as if I 
am going to be annoyed with what you say—well 
I’m not. You can say what you think. Why should 
it make any difference to me? 

It doesn’t seem to have anything to do with 
what we do. 

Do you think it helps you to know the right things 
to do? 

No, it doesn’t make any difference. 

Well, if it doesn’t make any difference, how do 
you know if it’s going to help you do the right thing 
or not? 

Well, one person might believe in God and 
everything might go right for him, and another 
person might not believe, and it might just as well 
go right for him. 

Like in the People a bit back there was a story 
about some Catholics who said that they’d seen 
Jesus. That’s all rubbish. I mean they can’t 
believe that they see Jesus. 

Now, let’s change the subject. You told me very 
honestly what you think about church services, and 
Sunday school and so on, now what do you think 
about religion in school? You started today pre- 
sumably with some sort of school services ? 

Prayers. 

Well, do you like that—do you think that that’s 
a good thing ? 

Well, it’s all right when you’re a kid—but when 
you get older like 14 or 15, well it’s no good then. 

What, just say a prayer and read a bit from the 
Bible—that’s no good. 

Why do you say it’s no good? 

It’s boring. 

Well, do you think that having some sort of service 
is a good way to begin the day at school ? 

Well, the hymns are quite nice and we have a 
good old sing-song. 
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Do you think, do you ever find that the service 
at the beginning of the day is a help to you? 

Yes. 

No—you forget all about it by the time you get 
into the next lesson. 

Now what about scripture lessons? You've told 
me that you don’t think that going to church does 
any good, now do you think that scripture lessons tn 
school are any good ? 

No, because when you go to day school and then 
you go to Sunday school, well you’re taught the 
same again—you’re taught it twice. 

Does this often happen ? 

Yes—the teacher at school teaches us one way 
and then when we go to Sunday school we learn 
it another. 

You think the sort of lesson where you really learn 
something 1s better ? 

Yes, at Sunday school they ask you questions, 
but in the day school you just read. 

Can you say any way at all in which scripture 
helps you? 

No. 

In every school in this country people have scrip- 
ture lessons—why do you think you are taught 
scripture ? 

Well, it’s to teach you what went on. . 

Well, it’s like history. 

So you think that’s the idea—to give you some 
facts ? 

Yes, about what happened before your time 
anyway... 

It’s like what Jesus did, He didn’t tell them 
facts, He told them a story like a parable or 
something ... 

Why do you think you were told the story of the 
wayward son at school ? 

Because it might happen to you. | 

If people tell you stories about things which might 
happen to you, why are they telling it to you—what 
are they hoping it might do? 

I don’t know. 

What do you think about Jesus? From all these 
stories you must have got some idea—what’s your 
idea of Him ? 

Well, I don’t know what He looked like. 

I didn’t ask you what He looked like—do you 
think He was a good man or what ? 

From what you’re told, He must be. 

People have believed in Fesus for hundreds of 
years. Why did they use to believe it and now they 
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don’t ? 

Well, in the olden days they believed that He 
was coming to save them from destruction and all 
that—that’s why they believed in Him then... 

How do you think you'd recognize Fesus if He 
did come again? 

Well, the churches would recognize Him. 

Well, the people didn’t recognize Him then, did 
they; they didn’t recognize Him for what He was, 
did they ? 

They couldn’t make the people who believed in 
the Old Testament believe in the New. Why 
couldn’t He make them ? 

That’s a good question—who’s making people 
believe anyway? In the end, don’t we really choose 
ourselves what we believe? I mean, it’s up to you 
what you believe, in the end you make your own 
decision what you believe and what you don’t believe. 
People tell you things and then you make up your 
own mind about them. 

Well, I don’t. 

Do you think you'd be any different if you had 
never heard of fesus or God? Or never had any 
scripture lessons or never heard a church service. 
Do you? 

Oh yes. 

In what way ? 

Oh well, everybody is a Christian in church. 

What difference does that make ? 

Well, I think everybody ought to go to church 
at least once in their life. 

Well, Jesus sort of teaches you what’s right and 
what’s wrong. 

If Jesus comes from the East He must be 
coloured, but in the pictures He never has black 
skin, has He ? 

It’s quite likely that He was—not coloured exactly 
because He didn’t belong to the African races, did 
He? He belonged to the Fewish race, so He'd be of 
that colouring and appearance. 

Sir, when some people tell you that the earth 
was made by God and then others tell you that 
the earth dropped off the sun, well you don’t know 
which one to believe, do you? I mean if it did 
drop off the sun then all the other stories can’t 
be true so you don’t believe them. It’s all different. 

Which do you think is the most sensible to believe ? 

That it came off the sun. 

Well, that’s what we've been taught in our lives 


—a couple of hundred years ago they wouldn’t have 
known that. 


Worship in School 


School assemblies present few overt problems, because boys and girls can usually 
behave tolerably well for ten or fifteen minutes when the Head has his eye on them. But 
they present perplexing problems beneath the surface: What is going on in the child- 


ren’s minds? 


Is this really worship, or is it a tribal ceremony? Can it be ‘real’? We 


should welcome views from teachers and their pupils on these problems. To start 
the discussion, there follow two articles on some ways in which worship can be 
prepared for. 


CHARLES FOSTER 


| Some General 
Reflections 


TEACHER: What about school worship? Would 
you say that’s related to life? To life in 
school ? 

PUPIL: Well, that’s too much everyday. You get 
used to it. You get it morning in, morning 
out—it’s just the same routine—it’s just the 
same—morning music, the lesson, the hymn, 
the prayers, notices—out! They don’t have 
many different prayers, they’re only going 
over the same prayers—‘Will you please turn 
to page 22’. The same piece of piano music 
about three or four days running. They don’t 
ring the changes. Nobody listens to the 
reading. We have a laugh at the reader. 

Can it be fairly claimed that this quotation is 

a caricature of the average school assembly? As 

regards some schools, undoubtedly, yes: but of a 

larger number it is a reasonably fair picture of the 

daily ‘lost opportunity’, and the pupils in them 
are the keenest of critics. Even the youngest 
children understand that the purpose of the school 
assembly is, quite simply, worship, and in the 
infant schools their needs seem to be satisfied but 
in inverse proportion to their advancing ages. 

Why is this? The boy who speaks above implies 

that worship in school should have a quality, per- 

haps even a message, that is obviously not there 
and in the usual mid-twentieth century idiom 
blames ‘them’. Can it really be that the child is 


more sensitive to the numinous, to the things of 
the Spirit, even to God Himself, than his teachers ? 

May it not be that the growing child reaches at 
about school age an awareness that his own experi- 
ence of life is contingent upon something other 
than himself and the immediate world in which 
he lives ? Such awareness is the beginning of true 
worship and as soon as it is experienced craves 
enlightenment and development. The problem is to 
know how to provide for and to meet these needs. 


Aids to worship 

If it is remembered that the whole point of an 
act of worship is the bringing together of numerous 
individuals in the presence of God, the importance 
of providing all possible helps towards this end 
and the avoidance of every possible hindrance 
becomes apparent. Distractions of all kinds, par- 
ticularly those sensed through the eye, the ear and 
the nose, can be removed: the disposition of 
furniture, pictures and miscellaneous equipment in 
the place of the assembly should be examined and 
changes made where necessary. Waiting time for 
children at least should be a minimum unless it is 
possible to teach them how it might be used, and 
posture too is very important, for few people can 
concentrate their attention on spiritual things 
whilst physically uncomfortable. Nothing which 
is avoidable should be permitted if it is likely to 
provoke wandering thoughts, and not least in this 
connection are the emotions of expectancy and 
fear. Many ‘assemblies’ in countless schools are 
deprived of all spiritual significance through their 
association (even identification!) with notices and 
acts of discipline. A forbidding manner, a harsh 
voice, the ‘eagle eye’ in the leader can destroy all 
sense of worship. The need for quiet, comfort 
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and a simple dignity in movement should be 
obvious; stewards, where they are needed and who 
are usually staff or prefects, should have a quiet, 
confident and sympathetic manner. Much use 
can be made of short periods of silence or quiet 
music, whilst a picture or some flowers tastefully 
arranged will serve as an aid to concentration if 
not intrinsically distracting. Nothing should be 
allowed which would encourage notions that God 
is some kind of all-powerful policeman or an 
almighty clergyman, or that heaven is an ever- 
lasting church service. All should be planned and 
carried out so as to present an atmosphere of love 
and understanding. Although the Education Act 
requires collective worship it is hard to conceive 
how there can be any real sense of worship 
amongst a collection of individual persons. If there 
is to be worship, the assembly must be corporate 
in the sense that the whole family of God in that 
place has come together consciously to be in and 
share in the presence of God with each other. It is 
always essential to remember that the presence is 
not a place but a relationship. In a school the 
pupils and staff (and why not ail the ‘believing’ 
staff, clerical, cleaning and meals as well as 
teaching ?) can be summoned together for what 
may be described as an ‘act of worship’, but not 
one single person present can be made to worship, 
for each one who actually ‘worships’ God comes 
voluntarily and privately into that relationship. 


The form of worship 

Having then endeavoured to provide the best 
possible conditions for worship, what is to be its 
form? Inevitably, in detail the form will be deter- 
mined by the ages, abilities, interests and resources 
of those taking part and, sad though it doubtless 
is, will be limited by the depth or shallowness of 
the religious experience of those responsible for it. 
Fundamentally, however, the assemblage comes 
together in these two inter-related ways: corpor- 
ately and collectively. Corporately, the whole 
community comes together to offer itself to God 
as an instrument of his eternal purpose and, col- 
lectively, each individual present makes a similar 
offering in so far as he or she stands in a worship- 
ping relationship to God. Those who decide the 
form of worship on each particular occasion must 
do all that they can to enhance the spiritual aware- 
ness of all present in both of these respects. 

It may appear surprising to some readers that 
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so far nothing has been suggested that is specifically 
Christian, but a good many school assemblies aim 
at achieving much less. The singing of a hymn, 
the reading of a passage from the Bible and the 
saying of a few prayers, perhaps all unrelated, is 
often thought to be sufficient: why is this? There 
are many possible reasons of which leanings 
towards behaviourist psychology or scientific 
humanism immediately occur to the mind; a more 
common heresy is that neo-Pelagianism which 
convinces itself that man has the means of salva- 
tion within himself, but there is no place in 
Christianity for any of these concepts and none 
can help in any way to place man in a right rela- 
tionship to God. The corrective is to keep the 
attention fixed on the ending of most of the 
prayers in common use—‘through fesus Christ our 
Lord’. So many prayers in common use open with 
an address to Almighty God that the significance 
of the closing words is easily overlooked, as is 
also the power of the Holy Spirit for the inter- 
pretation of the faith. It is ever necessary to keep 
in the forefront of the mind whilst planning the 
form of an act of worship not only who Jesus 
Christ was but also what it was that He did and 
is doing now for those who believe on Him and 
call themselves Christian. 

In the selection of prayers and the choice of 
themes a conscious attempt should be made to 
Keep a balance between the three Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. If the ‘almightiness’ of the Father- 
hood of God is emphasized at the expense of the 
love of the Son and the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit a response of fear and frustration may be 
engendered; similarly, over-emphasis of the person 
of our Lord is apt to reduce Him to the level of 
an earthly teacher whilst the exaltation of the Holy 
Spirit can lead into a kind of vague pantheism or 
mystic humanism. One of the best correctives of 
such errors is a due regard for the changing seasons 
of the Church’s year. Christmas with its message 
of the Incarnation, when correctly used, reminds 
us of the supernatural penetrating into the 
material (God acted in history); Holy Week and 
Good Friday bring into focus the place of suffering 
in the lives of men; Easter, with its note of trium- 
phant defeat of the power of evil, shows how Jesus 
Christ brings God and man together; Whitsun 
tells of the response of mankind to the love of God 
and how his guidance is sought and found, whilst 
at Trinitytide we think of the intellectual founda- 


tion of our faith. Therein, at Trinitytide, is the 
great corrective to the besetting temptation of this 
modern world—the scandal of watering down the 
faith so as to leave an inoffensive deposit of doubtful 
validity. Modern man is full of pride in the power 
of his achievements and tends to rely so much on 
the sense of his own self-sufficiency that he is 
reluctant to acknowledge sin and to accept his 
need of grace. He is so self-centred that even the 
idea of the possibility of his separation from God 
is frequently beyond his experience and worship, 
if he should give it any attention at all, is likely to 
be dismissed as emotional uplift. 


Prayer and self-giving 

What else then is needed in worship to encourage 
an awareness of the presence of God? Surely, a 
recognition that prayer is outward-seeking and not 
inward-looking; that prayer is not of any value at 
all by virtue of the words which may be uttered 
(by themselves they are nothing) but that it has 
value only in that it expresses a relationship—the 
relation between the worshipper and the wor- 
shipped. This can take many forms of which the 
main constituents are adoration, petition, thanks- 
giving, confession, supplication, intercession and 
praise. Not all of these will necessarily have a 
place in any particular act of worship but all should 
be included over a period and always the attention 
should be fixed upon God (Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit); in intercession, for example, some person 
or cause should be linked in the mind and heart 
with Him. Nothing should be done to break such 
associations which are the basis of all true prayer, 
and anything which may be distracting should be 
avoided. Even the ways in which prayers are said, 
where perhaps undue emphasis is used, may have 
an effect opposite from that intended. 

Finally, if it can be assumed that all that can be 
arranged to bring the assemblage into the presence 
of God has been done there still remains the need 
to bring home in divers ways to those taking part 
that what is taking place is not their work alone. 
Man can pray aright only if he prays the life of 
our Lord within himself: his prayer is offered to 
God, but man can offer it at all only because of 
what Jesus Christ achieved, and it is His prayers 
and His life in man that enables him to approach 
his Heavenly Father as a Christian. It is the 
understanding of this unity in the life of prayer 
which makes corporate worship possible at all. 


L.C. STANBRIDGE 


Il - Choosing a 
hymnbook 


THOSE WHO FOLLOW TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS 
education doubtless by now feel well assured that 
the old and bad days of almost creedless Christi- 
anity have gone, and that modern Agreed Sylla- 
buses provide guides to teaching which is in the 
widest sense catholic. It may be widely assumed 
that this teaching finds expression in daily worship 
in the schools, and that the hymns chosen for 
morning assembly are those of the universal 
Church, and of sound doctrine. 

It was therefore a surprise to discover in use in 
a secondary school in 1960 a hymnbook which 
enshrines all the features of the bad old days before 
the Act and the modern syllabuses. 

A New School Hymnal, compiled and edited by 
E. M. Palser (Harrap), in 1913, with two subse- 
quent editions and numerous reprints up to the 
present time, is still presumably in use in many 
schools. There may be other books like it. 

This particular book contains 243 hymns, and 
in view of its modest size it might be thought that 
they are those most frequently in use in churches, 
Anglican and Free. Comparison with other hymn- 
books, however, yields this result: 

Of the 237 hymns in English, 123 are shared 
with Congregational Praise, 111 with the almost 
contemporary Public School Hymnbook (old edi- 
tion), 88 with Hymns Ancient and Modern Revised, 
and 87 with The B.B.C. Hymn Book. 

This result is discouraging enough, but when 
we ask which hymns are shared, the poverty of 
the New School Hymnal soon becomes apparent. 
Twenty-eight of the hymns shared with Congre- 
gational Praise come from “Times and Seasons’ 
and ‘Special Occasions’ in that book, 16 from 
‘National and Social’, 22 (mainly ethical) from 
‘The Christian Life’, and 19 from the section 
entitled ‘The Eternal Father’. From the sections 
dealing with the great Christian truths of the 
Incarnation, Life, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Trinity, the Church 
and its Worship, comprising 294 hymns, only 33 
appear in A New School Hymnal. These 33 hymns 
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are in fact the only hymns in the book (apart from 
one or two in the Morning and Evening sections) 
which have any real bearing on these Christian 
doctrines, for nearly all the hymns not shared with 
Congregational Praise are either unitarian hymns 
of praise (13), nature hymns (9), and ethical 
hymns dealing with the Christian life generally 
(34), or with school life in particular (13). 

A morning assembly demanding a hymn about 
the Atonement has five to choose from (‘Praise to 
the Holiest’, ‘When I survey’, ‘There is a green 
hill’, ‘Rock of ages’, ‘Jesu, Lover of my soul’). If 
a hymn on the Resurrection is desired, the only 
one is ‘Jesus lives!’ (gathered with the Christmas 
hymns in a ‘Special Occasions’ section); ‘All hail 
the power’ is the only hymn for the Ascension. 
Of Dr Routley’s ‘canon of 52 hymns which the 
average church-going Englishman, fitful or regular, 
knows’ (Hymns and Human Life, page 288), 20 
are omitted from this collection, and that 20 in- 
cludes great hymns like ‘Glorious things of thee 
are spoken’, ‘City of God’, “Love Divine, all loves 
excelling’ and ‘Ye holy angels bright’. 

The greater part of the best standard hymns 
are not available to the school using this book. In 
fact, unless a dreary treadmill of some 60 or 70 
hymns is repeated, many of those used will per- 
force be ones which the boys will never meet else- 
where, and defective in doctrine, if not actually 
heretical. 


The comforts of wool 
A book like this encourages the widespread 
woolliness which proclaims one religion to be as 
good as another. We are told that ‘Nor bounds, 
nor clime, nor creed thou know’st’, and taught to 
pray, ‘Gather our rival faiths within thy fold’. 
The boy getting weary of churchgoing can find 
comfort in knowing that 
‘This is the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at his earthly children’s hands: 
Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands.’ 
The Church that Christ founded is not for the 
user of this book. He, taking his rucksack on 
Sunday answers the question, ‘Is God quite silent 
in our days ?’ by saying: 
‘The word were but a hollow sound 
If he that spake it speaks not still 
If all the light and shade around 
Were not the utterance of his will. 
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Nay! every bird that blithely sings .. .’ 
and we can imagine the rest! With Lucy Larcom, 
our worshipper apostrophizes the solemn peaks! 

Where is God meanwhile ? 

‘Lord of life, beneath the dome 

Of the universe, thy home... . 
For while nature smiles, man realizes that to deal 
with God is a serious thing. The imagery of a 
concentration camp reminds the reluctant school- 
boy that he must give an account of his days, but 
presumably not of his nights! 

‘For all day long, on Heaven’s high tower, 
There stands a Sentinel, who spies 
Our every action, hour by hour, 
From early morn till daylight dies.’ 
Big Brother can’t see after dark! Nevertheless, 
we must toe the line and play the game: 
‘Gird your loins about with truth; 
Life will not be always smooth, 
Singing lightsome songs of youth: 
Play the man.’ 

The use of a book like this over five or six of 
the most formative years of a schoolboy’s life may 
have very serious consequences. He will hardly 
sing of the Christian gospel at all. His impression 
of the Christian religion will be misleading and 
impoverished. Ethical hymns are necessary in a 
school hymnbook but the doctrine must not be 
missing. In the hymnbook, as in Paul’s epistles, 
something must come before you write the signi- 
ficant, ‘Wherefore, brethren .. .”. Christian ethics 
must be based on Christian faith. Otherwise we 
condone the popular notion of justification by 
works. 

Again, there is a place for praise in a school 
hymnbook, but when it is almost forgotten that 
the God who created is the God who redeems and 
sanctifies, as well as the Lord of the Church, it 
is no longer Christian praise. 

We hope that this book will soon pass into the 
museum of forgotten Christian literature, the 
monument of an age which produced our present 
faithlessness. But with what is it to be replaced ? 


> 


Choosing the hymnbook 

The school of which I write considered three 
candidates, Songs of Praise, The BBC Hymnbook, 
and the Public School Hymn Book (Revised 1949). 
All three books contain a very large percentage of 
standard hymns, and there is little to choose 
between them if the selection of hymns is made 


wisely. 

Songs of Praise has an irritating tendency to 
change familiar words (e.g. ‘Crown him with 
many crowns’ becomes a new hymn beginning, 
‘Crown him upon the throne’) and reflects the 
liberal theology of the 1920s. There is an unsing- 
able quota of poems which hardly qualify as 
hymns, and the music is over-adventurous. On 
the other hand, the cheap editions commend it on 
grounds of expense. 

The BBC Hymnbook is more truly inter-denomi- 
national than the other two books, benefits from 
the traditional Free Church order of hymns by 
subject matter, and contains very few hymns in- 
deed which are not in common use either in 
Anglican or Free Churches. The new hymns are 
of a very high standard, and some of the new 
tunes are very fine (e.g. Thalben Ball’s tune to 
‘O for a thousand tongues to sing’), although 
others are less usable. A second tune book would 
normally be required for use with both Songs of 
Praise and The BBC Hymnbook, in order that all 
the standard tunes should be available. 

The Public School Hymn Book borrows hymns 
of a more liberal flavour from Songs of Praise, 
while retaining something of the flavour of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern. It contains a fair proportion 
of the hymns commonly used in Free Church 
circles but not met with in the Anglican Church, 
but metrical psalms and paraphrases are not so 
well represented as in the BBC Book. Metrical 
psalm tunes, chorales and eighteenth century 
hymn tunes are sometimes printed in impoverished 
forms, with defective rhythms. There are also 
some unusual marriages of hymn and tune. On 
the other hand, the book shares the best of the 
modern tunes (e.g. those by Vaughan Williams) 
with the other two books, and contains a good 
quota of the ‘public-school’ type of tune (e.g. 
Ladywell, Wolvercote, Woodlands, and many 
other more recent and less-known examples). If 
boys need hymns which speak of the nobler virtues, 
and which smile with joy at the pleasures of nature 
and the common life (and why not?) they are to 
be found here. There is better provision than in 
the other two books for the special needs of school 
worship and commemoration services. The worst 
feature of the book is its dreary format. 

It was for its more specialized content that the 
school of which I write chose the Public School 
Hymn Book. 


Books by the 
Rev. Canon H. K. Luce, M.A., B.D. 


The Life of Christ 
In the Four Gospels 


A general introduction to the three gospels 
with a separate section on St John’s 
Gospel, followed by notes, and intended 
for G.C.E. ‘O’ level. 


‘Amazingly lucid, concise and above all 
judicious in the selection and treatment of 


its themes.’ Modern Churchman. Ts 6d 
St Matthew’s Gospel Ts 6d 
St Mark’s Gospel 6s 6d 
St Luke’s Gospel rhs 
The Acts of the Apostles 7s 


Inspection copies of the above books will 
be sent on application 


Jesus of Nazareth 
With a map and 16 drawings by Stuart 
Tresilian 15s net 


A straightforward and unsentimental ac- 
count of the life of Christ in which the 
central figure stands out first and foremost 
as a leader of men. 


To Believe and To Do 


A NEW CONFIRMATION MANUAL 


| Chiefly intended for the assistance of. 


clergy and teachers in their Confirmation 
classes; it is also suitable for reading by 


teenagers themselves. Ts 6d net 
Lirr Up Your Hearts: A Modern 
Communion Manual 6s net 


A. & C. Black Soho Square London wl 
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VIOLET WILKINSON 


Teaching for Thinking 


VARIOUS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS ISSUE OF 
LEARNING FOR LivING reflect the bored attitude 
of schoolboys and schoolgirls to religious instruc- 
tion and to school worship. It is, of course, an 
easy reaction to make in adolescence and the staff 
concerned should not rush into a frenzy of enter- 
taining zeal to counteract it. But it does raise a 
serious query as to how far we in the adult world 
are failing to use our imaginations and are tied 
up in our own religious categories which we 
attempt to hand over complete and finished to 
children who still have their pilgrimage to make. 
Has any serious and enlightening study been yet 
made of where children really stand with regard 
to religion if they are allowed to be themselves ? 
If so, I have not met it though a good deal of raw 
material for it is now appearing, notably in Harold 
Loukes’s Teenage Religion.* 

Two points for the classroom seem to emerge. 
One is the perennial question of discussion. 
Between the two extremes of ‘just reading’ or 
‘taking a note’ and having a lively argument upon 
some subject about which the class has no know- 
ledge and has taken no trouble to acquire any, 
how can we chart a course ? 


Discussion or argument? 

As every good teacher knows, the right kind of 
questioning proceeds from eliciting of facts to 
provocation to interpret, and religious knowledge 
lessons should be no exception to this rule; but 
most of us find the difficult point when emotional 
factors enter in. Dad’s ideas are tried out or 
flippant irrelevancies are thrown in to embarrass 
the teacher and amuse the class. Here, I would 
suggest, is the point where education in discussion 
as contrasted with argument must come in. A 
Socratic method of probing into an answer is often 
fruitful, not with intent to muddle or rebuke, but 
rather to elicit meaning, to suggest implications 
the speaker must avoid and to use the answers, 
where possible, to build up a point of view. As 
teachers, we are always tempted to give a ‘right’ 
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or ‘wrong’ reaction, but where we can leave an 
open end to a discussion (after strenuous corporate 
thought and some definite learning) we should 
often deliberately do so, encouraging further 
thought and refusing to give ar authoritative 
answer. Our classes are growing up into a com- 
plicated and muddled world and whereas they will 
forget nearly all we tell them, they will build up 
a way of thinking honestly and speaking carefully 
which, as Canon I, T. Ramsey shows, is essential 
in the present climate of thought. It can and 
should often issue in practical action, as Kenneth 
Mumford and John Lello suggest, but it can also 
in sixth forms develop into constructive corporate 
thinking on such subjects as Dr Smith suggests in 
connection with Genesis, chapters 2 and 3. 


Can the prophets speak to children? 

This leads to the second point. David Edwards 
is concerned to make us think about the prophets 
in their social as well as their religious context; 
to see them as men under God’s hand speaking 
to particular situations, not enunciating abstract 
truths. But how is this to be made real to the 
children? Abstract truths make very neat 
teaching points and are hard to resist, but they 
are in any case useless as live categories to children 
who, like the Hebrews, think rather in terms of 
action and event. Most syllabuses, in a vain 
attempt to cover ground before children leave 
school or begin the specialist rat race that leaves 
no time for ‘useless’ subjects, put the prophets 
too early, and the ‘bored reaction’ which results is 
inevitable. When and how can the approach to 
the prophets be made? 

Only a few general suggestions can be given 
here. First, the social and political background is 
not a matter of primary interest before the sixth 
form, but the human story, the passionate convic- 
tion of being ‘taken by God’ and the courage to 
stand for this conviction against all odds is of 
interest to any adolescent boy or girl. So from, 
say 13-16, the circumstances should be quickly 


sand dramatically sketched, the Bible should be 
sused as evidence, rather than read as a basis, the 
»children should be helped to identify themselves 
*with the central figure in the story and to face 


his dilemma with him. He should never be white- 
washed but must be shown as real and in a living 
situation, even if in restricted terms. 

Probably few of the class will be able to enter 
at all fully into the religious situation, but they 
will begin to see it as a factor which matters, at 
least to some people. They should begin to face 


some questions—Why did Amos mind so much 


more about the underdogs than anyone else did ? 
Was Hosea right to ‘let his wife off’, or not? 
Shouldn’t people pay for what they do? What 
about Elijah’s savage reprisals after Mount 
Carmel? Could the biting invective addressed by 
Jeremiah to God be described as ‘prayers’? And 
so on. 

Probably it is only when social and political 


questions are becoming of interest in their own 
right (somewhere in the sixth form and probably 


earlier in boys than girls) that a new look at the 


prophets from a wider angle will be of use. “What 


would Amos say if he came to our town?’, a 


question asked to juniors, got the answer it 
deserved: ‘Before he had time to say much he 
would get run over by a bus’—and this was not 
said by a smart boy in a secondary modern school 
but by a little girl in a convent school. The 
prophets can speak to schoolchildren, but the 
undiluted message is too rich to be given in one 
dose. 


i — Ee 
* Teenage Religion, SCM Press, 8s. 6d. net. A full review 
will appear in our next issue. 


THE JANUARY ISSUE 
will contain articles on 
Sex and the Teenager 
God and History 
Teacher as Pastor 


Nicholas Berdyaev 


Teaching the Creed 


Other Religions 
Child Art and Christian Experience 


Brief Notices 


INDEX NUMBERS 


1 for pupils up to seven years; 

2 for those of seven to eleven; 

3 for those of eleven to fourteen; 

4 for those of fourteen to sixteen; 

5 for sixth forms and advanced course pupils; 
6 for the teacher (simpler) ; 

7 for the teacher (simple, but of value to all) ; 
8 for the teacher (advanced). 


5.7 Luke the Historian in Recent Study, by 
C. K. Barrett, pp. 76, Epworth, 8s 6d. The ques- 
tion nowadays in debate is not whether Luke- 
Acts is dependable history, or whether Luke’s 
motive in Acts was to show the Roman authorities 
that Christianity was neither noxious nor seditious. 
Professor Barrett’s brilliant summary of the most 
important recent books about Luke shows how 
focal Luke is now seen to be to any consideration 
of the Gospel in the early Church and the nature 
of that Church. Dr Barrett’s conclusion is that 
‘the Church in Luke’s day had reached a point at 
which a variety of considerations . . . called for 
the sort of book Luke wrote, and that Luke be- 
came, as it were, the vehicle of the spirit of the 
age’. He was certainly careful about his facts, but 
his purpose was to relate the ministry and teaching 
of Jesus to the lives and preaching of the apostles. 
This is why his gospel is so descriptive and the 
Acts so biographical. He was not concerned with 
‘primitive catholicity’ in the sense of the institu- 
tional establishment and the ecclesiastical develop- 
ment of the Church, but rather that the preaching 
in his own time and later should be as the apostles 
preached, while the Church, which for him is 
almost always the local church, should continue 
to be ‘an agency of salvation . . . in so far as it 
provides the framework within which the preach- 
ing of the Word takes place, and thus in its totality 
and local particularity bears witness to the fact of 
Christ’. Important for scholars, this little book 
should deliver teachers both from sentimentality 
in teaching the gospel and from dreary conven- 
tionality in teaching the Acts. Dr Barrett makes 
the whole business alive and absorbing. 


5,7 When Israel Came Out of Egypt, by Gabriel 
Hebert, pp. 128, SCM Press, 8s 6d. For too long, 
especially in schools, ‘Genesis’ has stood for the 
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first eleven chapters of that book and for the out- 
dated discussion whether these myths are com- 
patible with modern science. That has obscured 
the vital truth of the Old Testament, centred in 
the Exodus story and repeatedly recalled by the 
prophets, that the God of the Hebrews was not 
only creator but the God of grace and deliverance. 
Father Hebert here shows what archaeological 
discoveries and scholarly study have done to 
illuminate the historical and other problems con- 
nected with the Exodus, but his concern is, by 
means of this, to bring home to us how ‘the real 
issue goes far deeper and touches ourselves very 
nearly’. For after the deliverance came the 
Covenant and the enduring faith of the prophets 
of the exile in a Second Exodus and a New 
Covenant—those of which Jesus himself spoke 
during his ministry and at the Last Supper. To 
wake up to the fact that it is the same living God 
who has been at work in the history that links 
Moses’s time with our own is to find fresh and 
inspiring significance in the Old Testament as 
well as to understand the New more deeply. 
Father Hebert awakens us. 


5.7 Common Sense about Religion, by John 
Hadham, pp. 176, Gollancz, cl. 12s 6d, paper 6s. 
To write a thoroughly rumbustious book may be 
easy. ‘John Hadham’ is at all points provocative 
—theologically, politically, socially, ecclesiastically 
—compelling interest and real attention, making 
the reader ask what he himself does in fact believe 
and think, and what is the constructive answer to 
all these challenges. To write such a book is not 
easy, and after all we know the author under his 
own name as a learned and much-travelled scholar 
with Jewry as his special field and a knowledge of 
religions other than Christianity and Judaism (to 
whose mutual understanding he has contributed 
so notably) to broaden his view. He does not offer 
a simplified account of Christian belief and con- 
duct. He gives us a dynamic sketch of the 
Christian religion as it is, in the church and in the 
world, and as it might and should be if freed from 
complacency and conventionalism. He says 
briefly what he believes about God and man and 
their relationship. He has his own prejudices, 
phobias and near-heresies, but even these for the 
most part quicken and deepen our thought. He 
writes with conviction as well as feeling about 
race prejudice and conflict, the place of the 
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pacifist in peace and war, Church unity and other 
matters of Christian witness, but his call is not 
simply to better, because truly religious, thinking: 
it is to more consistent and courageous action, 
individually and corporately. 


Selected Paperbacks 


St 
5,7 The British Churches Today, by Kenneth 
Slack, pp. 176, SCM Press, 5s. A great hindrance, 
both to Church unity and to the local ‘living 
together’ of churches, is the haziness of most 
people about communions other than their own. 
The general secretary of the British Council of 
Churches depicts trenchantly and effectively the 
main features of the principal churches in Great 
Britain, their present position and outlook, their 
contributions to the common task of spreading the 
Gospel and making the world into a Christian 
community, their points of strength and weakness. 
He writes freely because unofficially, and is both 
critical and constructive. 


5»7 After the Apostles, by John Foster, pp. 128, 
SCM Press, 6s. Few people would think of 
talking to a sixth form about the Second Century 
Apologists, but these, as Professor Foster 
observes, were not just learned recluses, writing 
now famous books in defence of Christianity. He 
does not give us biographies of these great 
servants of Christ but uses their stories and their 
writings to paint a colourful picture of what the 
life and growth of the Church were like in the un- 
familiar period between the apostolic age and the 
adoption of Christianity by Constantine. This 
vivid sketch does much to fill the gap for ourselves 
and for our pupils. 


’The Life and Thought of Kirkegaard for 
Everyman, by John A. Gates, pp. 155, Hodder, 
5s. Kirkegaard, whose writings are now so 
frequently quoted in theological books, is 
commonly regarded as too abstruse, sombre 
or mystical for ordinary people. In fact, to 
understand this strange Dane it is necessary to 
set all that he wrote against the story, partly tragic, 
of his own life, and this is what Dr Gates does. 
We see then how much of his spiritual struggle 
and ultimate grasp of truths very applicable to 
ourselves and our time were intermingled with 
the common experiences of love, sex, frustration, 
and even with the lighter side of life. 


News and Notes 


FUTURE CONFERENCES 

In our September issue we made brief reference 
to two conferences concerning which further details 
are now available. The SCM in Schools annual 


conference, to be held on Friday and Saturday, 
- December 8 and 9, at Ridley Hall, Cambridge, is 


a special opportunity for clergy and teachers who 
are concerned in the religious education of gram- 
mar school pupils to meet together for discussion 
on matters of common concern. The main theme 
will be the presentation of the Christian faith to 


— those in fifth forms, including the work of religious 


instruction, but covering also the general pastoral 
care of fifth-formers, by teachers and the local 


churches. Particulars from the Secretary, SCM 
- in Schools, Annandale, North End Road, London, 
NWI11. 


A Teachers’ Conference, organized jointly by 


-§CM in Schools and the Institute of Christian 


Education, will be held at the Crescent Hotel, 
Blackpool, from January 1 to 4, under the general 
title ‘Christ, the Light of the World’. This is 
open to teachers and clergy and is meant not only 
for those teaching Scripture or holding theological 
qualifications, but for many who are trying to fulfil 
their vocation as Christian teachers and leaders 
and who would like an opportunity to meet col- 
leagues for discussion of present-day problems. 
Particulars from Miss Joan Le Gros Clark, NW 
Secretary for SCM in Schools, 10 Darley Avenue, 
Manchester 20. 

The Institute of Christian Education will hold 
its annual Easter Vacation Course at High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, Herts, from April 25 to 30, 1962. 
The main subject of the course is to be “The Holy 
Spirit in the Bible and in the World Today’ and 
the principal lecturer will be the Rev. A. H. 
Curtis, M.A., B.D., Professor of New Testament, 
The Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham. A full 
prospectus of the course is available from ICE 
headquarters, 46 Gordon Square, London, WCl. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The ICE’s Study and Research Committee in 
1958 set up a group of teachers and others con- 


cerned ‘to enquire into the varying approaches to 
religious education, during the third and later 
years, in non-selective secondary schools’.. The 
group set itself the task of discovering the religious 
attitudes of pupils in fourteen large schools in 
London, Hampshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, the 
Home Counties, and the Midlands. The report of 
their findings is published for the Institute by the 
SCM Press in a book entitled Teenage Religion 
(price 8s. 6d.). Tape-recorded discussions were 
held in six schools with B and C stream pupils 
and they were amplified by anonymous replies to 
a questionnaire from 502 pupils in these streams 
in fourteen schools. 

The material so gathered displays consistency 
and some encouraging features: interest in reli- 
gious issues, sincerity and a readiness to take 
religion seriously. The questions posed were 
extensive in their range: the existence and nature 
of God, the divinity of Christ, eternity, suffering, 
the Church, prayer, and ethics. They were at- 
tacked with eagerness and assurance; from the 
confident believer on the one hand to the equally 
confident agnostic on the other there was an 
abundance of thought and opinion, expressed with 
great honesty. Pupils showed high concern and 
integrity in their point of view, whether for or 
against religion, but little sign of any constructive 
framework of thought and intelligible belief. They 
have a site but no house. The adolescent is asking 
to be introduced to the kind of thought which will 
help him to maturity and to insight into his own 
condition and that of the world at large. Many 
ask for a more adult treatment of religion and 
express satisfaction when this is received through 
discussion within the religious instruction period. 
The importance of an adult approach and of 
respect for pupils’ opinions, however naive and 
perverse, cannot be overemphasized for teachers 
of senior forms. It is vital to use as departure 
points topics which have relevance and ready- 
made interest for the pupils, such as problems of 
personal relations: authority, friendship, sex and 
marriage, snobbery, the colour question; problems 
of personal responsibility: money, work, leisure, 
prayer, church-going; problems of meaning: 
suffering, death, proof and belief. 

Discussion must be well directed, widely shared 
and clearly summarized. On the part of the 
teacher it involves fuller preparation than for a 
straight lesson, a readiness to hold back his greater 
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knowledge until it is needed and to forgo some of 
his authority; flexibility, humility and real 
Christian conviction. The dangers of discussion 
are apparent to all, but the desire for it among 
adolescents and the good impact which it can 
make if wisely handled emerges clearly from this 
enquiry. 

The Religious Education of Pupils from 11 to 16 
years of age is the title of a new pamphlet in the 
ICE’s range of publications, to be published by 
Hutchinsons before the end of this year. Miss 
M. C. Parnaby, Vice-Principal of Leeds Training 
College, is the chairman of the group responsible 
for its production, which consists of practising 
teachers and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 
The pamphlet deals with the use of the Agreed 
Syllabus, the Christian doctrine underlying reli- 
gious teaching, and such practical considerations 
as staffing, time allocation, school worship, and 
religious knowledge as an examination subject. It 
affirms that religious instruction in any school 
should be the responsibility of a suitably qualified 
member of staff, whose main preoccupation should 
be with this subject. ‘He should be competent to 
guide others, able to furnish expert knowledge, 
and above all, to impart enthusiasm.’ 

This pamphlet will shortly be followed by its 
counterpart, dealing with religious education of 
the sixteen to nineteen age range, with particular 
reference to sixth form work. 


STUDY BOXES 

The Schools Committee of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies has prepared a small 
number of study boxes on the Church overseas 
and missionary work. These are for the use of 
teachers in secondary schools and contain a variety 
of maps, photographs, film strips and film lists, 
books, leaflets, teachers’ notes, etc. Suggestions 
are given for use in religious education, or the 
material may be used as background in geography 
lessons and current affairs talks. The boxes avail- 
able are concerned with territories now in the 
news, or likely to be in the near future, and include 
the Central African Federation, East Africa, and 
India, where the third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches is to be held in November. 

This scheme is on an experimental basis and 
criticisms and suggestions from those using it will 
be appreciated. The boxes, which are sent by 
post, can be hired by any secondary school for £1 
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per term, from January 1962, on application to 
The Schools Secretary, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton 
Gate, London, SW1. 


ADAM AND EVE AND DARWIN 

Subjects for SCM in Schools Sixth Form Con- 
ferences have undergone a sudden change; the 
intellectual approach to Christianity, and indeed 
the traditional intellectual escape routes from 
Christianity, seem to be dying out for an increasing 
proportion of the sixth form generation. For the 
average sixth former, it is now permissible to be 
anything but a Christian, and there is less and 
less likelihood of being assumed to be a Christian. 
Yet Professor Ayer and the Huxleys would be 
horrified at the appalling drop in the standards of 
intellectual argument among sixth form humanists. 
Even among the ‘fringe’ Christians the relation- 
ship between Christianity and science is no longer 
a major issue for discussion. The area of enquiry 
has been changed; young people want to know 
what are the basic Christian doctrines and whether 
Christianity is the most communicative expression 
of the truth, over against other religions and various 
philosophical systems. Sixth formers make the 
penetrating observation that the conduct of the 
adult world does not conform with Christian 
ethical standards and they call it to account for 
creating a meaningless affluent society, threatened 
by social and racial disintegration and over- 
shadowed by an atomic holocaust. 


QUESTIONS FROM 6TH FORM CONFERENCES 

As we all have the same opportunities for 
material advancement, what produces delin- 
quency ? Is it a failure on the part of the individual 
or of society ? 

Is one Scripture lesson a week for sixth forms 
sufficient to develop an individual attitude to this 
vital subject ? 

Is God using communism to break down the 
barriers which exist between the denominations 
and to build a true Catholic Church ? 

Are we prepared to give up our faith for the 
sake of world peace ? 

In the light of the present nuclear crisis, is a 
belief in God escapism ? 


THE TATLOW MEMORIAL FUND 
Some readers will remember that in memory of 
the late Canon Tissington Tatlow a fund was 


) 


raised by subscription to enable grants in aid to 
be made to members of the Student Christian 
Movement or of the Institute of Christian Educa- 
tion to attend conferences and meetings held in 
Continental or oversea centres for the promotion 
of Christian education, Church unity, or inter- 
national Christian understanding. The fund has 
a capital of £1,350 and an annual income amount- 
ing to about £50. In the past two years grants 
have been made to nominees of SCM. For 1962 
the trustees have allocated the sum of £25 to be 
available for a nominee of ICE. The executive 
committee of the Institute will be glad to hear 
from any teacher who wishes to apply for assistance 
in attending a conference in line with the objects 
of the fund, such as one being planned for early 
April 1962 on Secondary School Education, at 
the Ecumenical Centre at Bossey, Switzerland. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, 
ICE, 46 Gordon Square, London, WCIl. 


HOLY LAND TOUR 

Twenty-four members of the ICE, under the 
leadership of Professor Henton Davies, made a 
tour of Palestine from August 7-24. Travel 
arrangements were capably undertaken by Path- 
finders Tours Ltd. Mrs Hills Cotterill, a member 
of the party has kindly provided a description of 
the tour, but limitations of space only allow us to 
summarize her account. 

The first eight days, spent in Jerusalem-Jordan, 
were devoted to exploring the Old City and the 
Holy Places. An official guide was provided, a 
Moslem with excellent English and most friendly 
feelings towards the British, an attitude which 
seemed generally to prevail. Despite the anomalous 
situation at the Holy Sepulchre, where a Moslem 
holds the key ‘lest the Christians quarrel over who 
opens and shuts the doors’ it was good to find an 
absence of tension at the rival altars. Bethlehem, 
Bethany, Emmaus, Hebron, Qumran and Jericho 
provided the stamp of genuine holy places where 
it is possible to trace the ‘steps of the Master’. 
The Archbishop in Jerusalem, Dr McInnes, 
visited the party at the Petra Hotel and described 
the threefold nature of his task in a far-flung 
diocese: practical and spiritual aid to refugees; 
relations with other Christian communities; and 
the spiritual care of British residents in Bible 
lands. Dr Henton Davies introduced the party to 
Dr Kathleen Kenyon and Father Ronald de Vaux, 


now working on the S.E. slope of the Old City, 
the Ophel of the David story. 

Through the Mandelbaum Gate another world 
is entered, with all the drive and enthusiasm of 
new Israel building its land of promise on Western 
lines. The party were invited to visit the Israeli 
Knesset, where they met three members of the 
government who spoke of their work in resettling 
the returning Diaspora on the soil of their ancestors 
and of their determination to ‘make the wilderness 
blossom as a rose’. 

Those who took part in the tour felt that it was 
a memorable one and wish to express their thanks 
to Dr and Mrs Henton Davies for their unceasing 
care for their welfare, spiritual, mental and 
physical. It is hoped that the ICE will be able 
to organize some more tours of this kind. 

Stop Press. Pathfinder Houseparties and 
Tours Ltd have now been able to offer ICE a 
pilgrimage to Palestine next April (5th-19th). 
Will interested members please contact the Secre- 
tary, 46 Gordon Square, as soon as possible, so 
that a party can be organized. Estimated cost will 
not exceed £120, with ‘extras’. 


New Religious Writing 


THE FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
G. Stephens Spinks 


The work is brilliantly documented, and 
shows evidence of wide study, prolonged 
reflection and spiritual travail. Although 
the discussion is on a level to satisfy 
the academic reader the style is pellucid, 
and specialist terms are not allowed to 
cloud the author’s plain meaning. 


This book will be ideal for theological 
students starting on Apologetics and for 
use in Sixth Forms; and parsons them- 
selves, as well as thinking laymen, will 
find it admirable. 


20s net 
HODDER and STOUGHTON 
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1. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE 


Editor: J. C. Dancey, Master of Marlborough 


A series of essays intended to provide authoritative Christian 
answers to questions asked by sixth-formers, and others. 


each Is. 6d. 


what he needs.’ 


Is it Right for Christianity | 


to be Exclusive? 

A. C. Bouquet 
What do we Mean by the 
Creation of the World? 

E. L. Mascall 
How Can God be both One 
and Three? 

L. Hodgson 
Were the Teachings of Jesus 


distorted by the Early 
Church? 


J. W. C. Wand 
Is the Theory of Evolution 


Consistent with Christian 
Belief? 


G. S. Carter 


Are Miracles Possible? 
H. H. Farmer 


‘Here is the answer to the prayer of the teachers. . 
finds himself taking older boys, he will often have looked for help in attempting 
to answer some of the very real problems which arise in the minds of the young 
men confronted by the teaching of Christianity. . . . In this series he will find 
—Assistant Masters’ Association 
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. . If, like the reviewer, he 


In what Sense is the Bible 
Inspired? 
John Burnaby 


Marxism 
M. B. Foster 


The Necessity of the 
Church 


P. W. Bide 


Science Tells Us — How 


Much? 
C. A. Coulson 


Why does God allow Evil? 
E. G. Jay 


What is Meant by calling 
Jesus the Son of God? 


K. N. Ross 
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A book specially designed for young people to read before or after Confirmation 


The. 


Confirmation 
Book 


Foreword by The Rt. Rey. and Rt. Hon. R. W. STOPFORD, 
Lord Bishop of London. With contributions by The Rt. 
Rey. and Rt. Hon. J. W. C. Wand, Rt. Rey. Cyril Eastaugh, 
Rey. Dr. Gordon Huelin, Rey. C. E. Pocknee, edited by 
the Rey. Richard Tatlock. 

An ideal book for all young people. The Confirmation 
Book contains all the information and help they need at 
this important time: a history of confirmation; a detailed 
survey and explanation of the service; a chapter on the 
meaning of confirmation and an outline of Christian 
teaching. 224 pages, 92” x 64”. 

CLOTH EDITION 21s net. Presentation Edition bound in 
white buckram with gilt top and white silk marker. 30s net. Published Nov 23. CASSELL 


Invaluable Aids for 
the Religious Instruction Teacher 


STEPS TO CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING 
Edited by R. J. W. BEVAN 15s net 


ASKING THEM QUESTIONS 
Edited by RONALD SELBY WRIGHT 10s 6d net 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE LIFE 
(An outline of Christian Doctrine) 


By J. R. MACPHAIL 12s net 
A TREASURY OF THE KINGDOM 
An anthology compiled by E. A. BLACKBURN AND OTHERS 12s 6d net 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A SECULAR SOCIETY 
By w. R. NIBLETT 12s 6d net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE WARWICK SQUARE EC4 
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Week-end Courses 


in Religious Education 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BACKGROUND 


LONDON 
20th-2 1st Fanuary, 1962 
led by 
REV. PROF. A. S. HERBERT, M.A., B.D. 


Lecturer in Old Testament literature and religion 
in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham 


SHEFFIELD 
26th-28th Fanuary, 1962 
led by 
REV. DR. WILLIAM NEIL, M.A., B.D. 


Warden of Hugh Stewart Hall, 
University of Nottingham 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BACKGROUND 


LONDON 
17th-18th February, 1962 
led by 
REV. DR. WILLIAM BARCLAY 


Lecturer in New Testament language and literature 
and in Hellenistic Greek in the University of 
Glasgow 


SHEFFIELD 
16th-18th February, 1962 
led by 
CANON G. E. P. COX, M.A. 


Chaplain and Lecturer, 
S. Katharine’s Training College, Liverpool 
These lecturers are members of the editorial panel of the 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLE 
READING ASSOCIATION 


CENTRAL HALL BUILDINGS 
DURNSFORD ROAD LONDON S.W.19 
Srom whom application forms can be obtained 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


A BOY’S PRAYER DIARY 
A GIRL’S PRAYER DIARY 


By Leonard P. Barnett each 3s 6d net 
A boy (or girl) of ten to fourteen is waking up 
to find that life in God’s world is a tremendously 
thrilling, challenging business. New sights, 
sounds, ideas, discoveries, are breaking in all the 
time. These books of bedside prayers are to 
help them share their hopes, fears, delights, dis- 
appointments, with their Father, day by day. 
There is a section for every day of the month, 
with a ‘Sunday Special’ added for good measure. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 

Some Letters of a Methodist 

Godfather 

By Donald Hughes 3s 6d net 
The author writes: ‘It would be absurd to regard 
this short book as an adequate theological or 
philosophical apologetic. It has been written in 
an effort to answer some of the questions young 


people start to ask after they have been saying 
the Creed for some time.’ 


SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY 
AND THE CHRISTIAN 


By C. A. Coulson, F.R.S. 8s 6d net 


In this book Professor Coulson describes some 
of the more fascinating aspects of the new age 
that is being born as a result of scientific and 
technological discovery, and discusses some of 
the problems that it raises for Christian thought. 


KAGAWA OF JAPAN 
By Cyril J. Davey 12s 6d net 
The story of Kagawa, the Japanese Christian 
leader, who died last year, will thrill young and 
old alike. Kagawa was one of the outstanding 
Christians of his age, if not of all time. 


LIVING EDUCATION 
By T. B. Shepherd 18s net 


This book expresses the views on education of a 
man who has cross-examined a fair sample of 
British youth concerning their schooldays. He 
leads strongly for a link between Church and 
chool; emphasizes the importance of the three 
R’s, and rightly condemns the unrealities of 
many present-day exercises. (New Edition) 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 CITY ROAD LONDON ECi 


Editor: John Lawrence 
Chairman: Sir Kenneth Grubb 


A quarterly magazine about the relation 
of the Christian faith to modern living 


Recent writers include: 

The Archbishop of Canterbury on Unity 
Dr. Letitia Fairfield on The Welfare State 
C. A. Joyce on the Problems of Adolescence 
J. H. Oldham on the Frontier Idea 


Single copies 2/6 (post paid 3/-) 
Annual subscription 10/- (post free) 


Half rate for full-time students, 
missionaries and retired clergy 


Order NOW from 
FRONTIER 
59 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, 
W.1. 


TO RELIGION 


| JOURNEY INTO PRAYER 


trated. 3s. 6d. net. 


A.D. 395-1957. 14 pages of maps, 6 


pages of explanatory text, and index. & 
4s. 6d. 


JERUSALEM, THEN AND NOW 


By the Rev. Ronald Brownrigg. A & 
panorama, 63” deep. and 58” long. 2 
Key identifies the buildings and sites = 


and briefly describes them, giving also 


the appropriate biblical references. Folded & 


size 74” x 9}. 7s. 6d. net. 


George Philip & Son Ltd 
NDON NW10 


IVEY TENT ELT | PUY ESEMALNTSERTTT NEL ARRPE TTT e 
PT TTR | 


BACKGROUND 


By Helen M. Ross. The beliefs on 3 
which Christian prayer is based; the = 
nature, discipline and difficulties en- 2 
countered—these are discussed in direct Z 
and simple language. 64 pages. Illus- 2 


By the Rev. R. S. Dell. Depicting the 3 
world-wide spread of Christianity from 


Publication 
November 


THE SON 
OF GOD 


Book two of 
GOD’s HAND 
IN HISTORY 


BY 
MARY 
WILSON 


ILLUS, BY 
V.L. DRYSDALE 


} 9s 6d 


Of pronEERS (Book One 8/6) Religion in 
Education said: ‘“‘A_ well-produced and 
illustrated outline story of the people and 
events in the Old Testament leading up 
to the coming of Christ, with chapters also 
on the founders of great religions other 
than the Jewish.” 

THE SON OF GOD depicts through the events 
of Jesus’ life on earth the continuing 
battle between good and evil. 

These books make the choices of the men 
and women of their day come alive in the 
battle of good and evil today. 


Other series, illustrated in colour: 


VERY FIRST BIBLE STORIES 
15 titles, (3-6 years) with simple text facing 


each picture. 3/— each 
READ TO MYSELF BIBLE STORIES 
6 titles (7-10 years) 3/6 each 
KEYSTONE SERIES 

4 titles (11-13 years) 5/— each 


For Senior Schools 

BRAVE MEN CHOOSE by Garth Lean 12/6 
On the lives of Wilberforce, Shaftesbury, 
Henry Lawrence, the Prince Consort, 
Keir Hardie, Cardinal Manning and the 
Tolpuddle Labourers 


Teachers Assembly Books 


INFANT TEACHER’S ASSEMBLY BOOK 5/- 
JUNIOR TEACHER’S ASSEMBLY BOOK 8/6 
SENIOR TEACHER’S ASSEMBLY BOOK 9/6 
JUNIOR TEACHER’S PRAYER BOOK 6/- 


BLANDFORD PRESS 
16 West Central Street, London W.C.1. 
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HYMNS ANCIENT & MODERN 


SCHOOL EDITION 


FULL SCORE MUSIC 10s 6d 
MELODY ONLY 5s 
WORDS ONLY 2s 6d 


A descriptive brochure and 
particulars of introductory grants 
may be obtained from 


The book contains— 

A DAILY SERVICE FOR THE SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLY 

with Prayers, Canticles and Psalms 

266 Hymns and Carols 


Biographical Notes on the Authors and Composers 
(included only in the Full Score Edition) 


WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS LIMITED 


(Publishers to the Proprietors) 
LITTLE NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


MODELS for the SCRIPTURE LESSON 


Price 10s. 6d (Postage 8d) 


This new book is written by an artist of proved 
skill in producing both story and handicraft material 
for Bible Teaching. 


It contains a wide range of models which will 
give an excellent picture of daily life in Palestine, 
together with a clearer understanding of Israel’s 
religious observance. 


The completed models will captivate the attention 
of younger children in any Sunday School, whilst 
those scholars of ability and interest can learn 
while they make. 


Over 40 pages of illustrations and photographs of 
completed models. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
104-5 NEWGATE STREET LONDON ECi 
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FAITH AT FOURTEEN 


by HAROLD LOUKES 


Mr Loukes, Reader in Education modern schools, on behalf of the Institute 
in the University of Oxford of Christian Education. Here is part of his report, 
and Editor of Learning for Living, now published with the title Teenage Religion 
recently led an inquiry into religious (SCM Press, 8s 6d) and already 
attitudes in Britain’s secondary attracting widespread attention. 


These fourteen-year-olds are interested in religious issues. When we have made all allowances 
for the fact that they were told to talk and write, it is still clear that here they were engaged on 
a congenial task. 


The questions we posed were, after all, extensive in their range: the existence and nature 
of God, the divinity of Christ, eternity, sacrifice, ethics, educational method. These are not 
issues to which we should expect much prior attention from the gang of schoolboys whom 
we see tumbling off the school bus. Yet the confidence and eagerness with which they attack 
our questions convey an impression that thought has been going on and minds have been 
at work. 


SINCERITY 


Inescapable, too, is the note of sincerity. Our little agnostics are wholly delightful in their 
confident denials, our little Christians very moving in their honest shrinking from the ultimate 
sacrifice (‘I personally would not dye . . .’). They may be following the line taken in their 
home, but nevertheless they are demonstrably taking a stand. There is no trace here of the 
desire to say the correct thing, so familiar to those who read essays by sixth formers. 


The freshness and warmth of the children’s discussion come with a certain unexpectedness 
if we accept the common view that ‘R.I.’ must be an unpopular subject; but not if we take 
into account wider studies of adolescence. 


Fifteen for girls, sixteen for boys, are commonly found to be the peak ages for religious 
conversions of the ‘critical’ kind that can be pinned down to a particular event, and those 
whe experience no sudden conversions report the middle teens as a period of decision, either 
to continue in or reject the framework of belief which they had inherited. An interest in the 
intellectual problems posed by a religious faith begins to appear at a mental age of twelve; 
so that highly intelligent children begin to ‘doubt’ before they are ten, and the less able at 
thirteen or fourteen. A study of religious conflict between the beliefs of childhood and adult 
doubt found evidence that this was generally resolved by twenty, after a peak period of 
struggle at seventeen. 


Beliefs about particular religious propositions change radically between twelve and 
eighteen. Most twelve-year-olds believe in hell; most eighteen-year-olds do not. Most twelve- 
year-olds believe that to be a Christian one must go to church; most eighteen-year-olds believe 
that churchgoing is not necessary. Most twelve-year-olds believe that every word in the Bible 
is true; most eighteen-year-olds do not. Groups of students report that most of them under- 
went a period of rebellion or doubt about their religious upbringing in adolescence, the 
median age being fifteen and a half for men, fourteen and a half for women. 


THESE TEN BOOKS 


8s 6d to the public; 3s 6d to you. 


These ten books are the recent selections of the 
Religious Book Club, which sends out six new 
books a year to a world-wide, inter-denomina- 
tional membership. There is no better way of 
keeping in touch with the latest Christian 
literature. Ask a present RBC member. 


The books arrive regularly without any bother 


| The Master’s Men 


WILLIAM BARCLAY 
‘Well informed and most readable... what the 
NT tells of the apostles with the traditions and 
legends. —The Times Literary Supplement 


2 Interpreting the Parables 


A. M. HUNTER 
‘A very useful service in conveying to the general 
reader and preacher the fruit of modern scholar- 
ship.’-—Church Times 


3 Growing Up in Christ 


FRANCES WILKINSON 
‘Compelling wisdom and insight.-—Lady Fisher of 
Lambeth. ‘Parents will be everlastingly grateful.’-— 
Baptist Times 


4 A Christian in East Germany 


JOHANNES HAMEL 
‘Truly apostolic.—Time and Tide. ‘Amazing.’— 
Baptist Times. ‘Informative, heart-warming, humbl- 
ing.’—Methodist Recorder 


5 Take and Read 


En He ROBERTSON 
‘Absorbingly interesting ... designed to help in 
Bible study and based on world-wide investiga- 
tions.’—Church Times 


to you. With them comes a Bulletin, and news 
of extra offers of current books at similarly 
reduced prices. Dr F. R. Barry, Bishop of 
Southwell, recently wrote: ‘These are specially 
commissioned new books, all by experts but 
written for the readers for whose needs they 
are intended. All this and heaven too for a 
guinea a year!’ 


Free Men 6 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 

‘Back to the Biblical reality of the glorious yet 
disciplined liberty. —Archbishop of Cape Town. 
‘Much in little space..—Methodist Recorder 


Christians in an Industrial Society 7 if 


RICHARD TAYLOR 

‘Readable, informative, timely.—Sunday Times. 
‘An extended tour throughout the country... 
cautious, dead on the centre. —E. R. Wickham 


When Israel Came Out of Egypt 8 


A. G. HEBERT 

‘Excellent .. . brings out the enduring significance’ 
—H. H. Rowley. ‘Characteristic charm and 
lucidity. —Church Times 


The Hard Facts of Unity 9 


JOHN LAWRENCE 

‘Notable for its fairness and comprehensiveness.’— 
E. L. Mascall. ‘True ecumenical charity without 
sloppiness.—Kenneth Slack 


A Faith for This One World? 10 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN 

‘A fine book. I particularly admire the way in 
which Bishop Newbigin states the cases of people 
with whom he disagrees.—A. J. Toynbee 
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Why not join the RBC now 2 


i Either post this to RBC, 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, WC 1, with PO/cheque for 25s, or i 
hand this to your bookseller with 21s if you prefer to collect the books from him. 
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JUNIOR Army of Compassion 


Children were greatly concerned by the story 
of World Refugee Year, and later by the hunger 
and poverty of the Congo children. Every day 
letters come to us. WAR ON WANT has 
responded to the plea of teachers and pupils by 
creating the JUNIOR Army of Compassion. 


Crusaders working under a Commander 
are able to take a personal continuing interest 
in the fight against world poverty by supporting 
a chosen project of their very own—a well, 
farm implements, hospital equipment, a camel, 
a cow—or maybe help to build a house. 

Two out of three of the world’s children are 
always hungry—distress and disease are constant 
companions. War on Want helps schools over- 
seas, provides bursaries and scholarships. Every 
penny goes straight to the project. 

The co-operation of Heads of schools, Teachers 
and Senior Pupils is welcomed in what has 
become a great Movement amongst the Youth of 
Today. 


Details from 


WAR ON WANT 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST WORLD POVERTY 
London, W.5. 
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CONCERN 


—for the development of the child— 
unsure, questing 


—for the adult faced with the respon- 
sibility of guiding the child. 


—for the effective and relevant teaching 
of the Christian faith 
is the business of the 
¢ : 
$ 
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Institute of Christian Education 
46 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, 
Telephone EUSton 4730 
President: 

Professor M. V. C. Jeffreys, C.B.E., M.A. 


Vice-Presidents: 
The Rev. Professor Alan Richardson, M.A., D.D. 
The Rev. Professor T. H. Robinson, LiTT.D., D.D., D. TH. 


FOR MEMBERSHIP AND PROGRAMME 
DETAILS, APPLY TO 
THE ORGANIZING SECRETARY 
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THE LIGHT SHINES 


A handbook of stories and activities for 
Teachers and Leaders of Children’s Groups 


Specially for those concerned with children aged 7 to about 13 years. Each 


story is introduced by a Bible Study so arranged that it gives individual activity. 


The practical work is fully described with varied ideas to suit older and younger 


children. Well chosen prayers are suggested for use after each story. An 


appendix lists books for further reading and addresses from which visual aids, 


etc., can be obtained. 


three shillings 


HIGHWAY PRESS 
6 SALISBURY SQUARE LONDON EC4 


a 
Printed by A. Quick & Co, (Printers) Ltd., Oxford Road, Clacton-on-Sea, England 


A book for Christmas 
John Inglesant 
in England 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE 
13s 6d net 


The new edition comprises chapters 1-19 and — 
40 of the famous novel about religion in the 
age of Charles I—a pleasant idea for your 
school library or for your gift list. 


& some Autumn titles 
EQUALITY & EXCELLENCE 


A Christian comment on Britain’s life by 


Daniel Jenkins 
21s net 


PRIESTS AND WORKERS 


A candid Anglo-French discussion about the 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Dr Ramsey, writes in his new 


Preface: idea of non-professional clergy 


“The reissue of IJnglesant is an exciting 8s 6d net 


venture. So great a book is sure to have 


CHRISTIAN DEVIATIONS 


The challenge of the sects answered factually 
by Horton Davies 
readers when it first took the world by 5s net x 


many readers, but how will their reac- 


tions compare with those of its Victorian 


storm? Jnglesant made its first appeal by 


THE FAITH OF ISRAEL 
The first cheap edition of H. H. Rowley’s 
standard survey 
appeal persists because it evokes the 12s 6d net 


the beauty of its writing and by its por- 


trayal of a mind and soul... The 


awareness of an unseen world.’ 
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